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Editors Note 


We publish the letter below as a model for the queries the South 
American Explorer likes to see. We receive numerous letters from would- 
be authors requesting writing guidelines. Aspiring writers should read 
the following and emulate freely. Note: A humble and fawning query is 
vastly more important to getting your article published in the South 
American Explorer than the article itself. True, the following piece is 
timely, well written, informed, etc., but in light of the cover letter that 
accompanied it, all this is incidental. Be advised accordingly. 


Dear Sirs: 

Attached is an account of a journey through southern Venezuela, 
which is submitted for consideration as an article in your magazine, the 
South American Explorer. 1 realize that the uncompromising editorial 
standards enforced by the South American Explorers Club result in the 


rejection of all but the most exceptional articles, and that my submissiot 
being primarily an overstated account of a rather inconsequential expe 
dition filled with hyperbole and self-aggrandizement, may be haughtil 
and unequivocally rejected. Despite this risk, and the equally grave pos 
sibility of banishment to the feared SAEC automatic rejection list b 
your editorial board (the graveyard of many a promising young writin 
career), I have still decided to submit this account, in the hopes the 
some meager portion of it might be deemed suitable for publication. 
further realize that the savage SAEC editorial process will in all likel 
hood reduce this excessively long and tendentious article by up to 9 
percent, leaving on the first and last paragraphs plus a few connectin 
sentences in between. Even so, the mere chance of publication in th 
prestigious South American Explorer compels me to risk the near ce: 
tainty of such ridicule and humiliation. 
Sincere] 
Dan Polhemu 


A Journey to Venezuelan Amazonas 


By Dan Polhemus 


na map, the outline of Venezuela 

looks roughly like a mushroom. 

The stem of the mushroom, 

projecting southward off the 

main body of the country, is the 

Territorio Federal de Amazonas, 
178,095 square kilometers of sparsely 
populated mountains and rainforest 
along the western margin of the Guiana 
Plateau. It is one of the oldest 
landscapes on earth, an ancient core of 
Precambrian rock intricately eroded by 
millennia of tropical rains into ranges 
and valleys of stunning verticality. It is 
also sparsely inhabited; in 1970 the 
entire territory was credited with just 
22,000 non-Indian inhabitants, and this 
number has probably not increased 
greatly in the years since. Even into the 
1990s Amazonas has remained a ferra 
incognita, one of the least explored 
regions in Venezuela, and perhaps all 
South America. 

The continued isolation of Amazo- 
nas has been more a result of its spec- 
tacularly unassailable topography than 
of any lack of attempted explorations. 
As early as 1800 Humboldt and Bon- 
pland had ascended the Orinoco into 
the heart of the region, reaching the Rio 
Casiquiare that links the former river 
basin to the Amazon, Although well 
known, their explorations in the upper 
Orinoco country were hardly the first: 
Missionaries had penetrated upstream 
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along most of the navigable rivers many 
decades before. Even so, throughout 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
explorations advanced little beyond 
those of Humboldt and Bonpland. Set- 
tlement and commerce continued to 
huddle along the rivers, while the rug- 
ged areas between remained vast blank 
spots on the map, filled with hypotheti- 
cal mountain ranges and vaguely hostile 
Indian tribes. 

In the late 1980s, the advent of heli- 
copter-supported expeditions began to 
fill in the details of these last great blank 
spots. 

In January 1989, I took part in one 
such effort—the Venezuelan spon- 
sored International Expedition to 
Tapirapeco, This undertaking, was 
billed as a purely scientific research 
program. The stated aim was to explore 
the topography and natural history of 
the nearly unknown Unturan and 
Tapirapeco ranges along the far south- 
ern border of Amazonas next to the 
Brazilian state of Roraima. It was, in 
fact, also a military reconnaissance to 
assess and monitor the intrusions of 
Brazilian gold and diamond miners into 
this remote corner of Venezuela. 

My role in the venture was to collect 
aquatic insects for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, in cooperation with a privately 
funded team studying blackwater 
stream ecology. 


What follows, then, is an account c 
this journey into Amazonas, to a fron 
tier, if you will, between the moder 
world and what came before. Since th 
trip was unanticipated, I had little tim 
to innoculate myself with preconcer 
tions of the landscape and people 
would meet. In the long run, this prove 
fortunate: It gave events and places 
spontaneous clarity. I came to find th: 
in Amazonas the line dividing wilde: 
ness and civilization, past and presen 
was still clearly drawn. It was, and to 
large extent still is, one of the last rel 
uges of the primal earth. Even so, b 
1989 the isolation that protected th 
forest and its native people since th 
dawn of man was already a thing of th 
past. I know, for I was one of those wh 
helped to end it. 


January 29 


Nearly midnight in Maiquetia, th 
beach resort over the mountain fror 
Caracas. I lie in bed, listening to th 
surf, pondering the odd ways the moc 
ern world can annihilate distance. Thi 
morning I woke up in the grey rain ¢ 
Washington, D.C. Tonight I am restin 
by a Caribbean beach on a differer 
continent. 

This journey to Venezuela had bee 
suddenly thrust upon me. As a resul 


AUTHOR & PHOTOGRAPHER: 
Dan Polhemus is a biologist who has 
traveled extensively in search of rare 
aquatic insects. He presently works 
for the Bishop Museum in Honolulu. 


my preparations were hurried. The past 
year I worked on a stream-modeling 
project. Nine days ago the managers 
finally picked Venezuela as the study 
site and gave me a plane ticket and a 
little over a week to get my shots and 
pack my gear. 

My partners are two staff members 
from the Aquatic Systems Laboratory, 
the outfit in charge of the project. Keith, 
a marine invertebrate zoologist from 
Maryland, rides with me to the airport. 
I have met him casually a few times in 
the halls of the museum, and find his 
personality a bit hard to read. He has a 
large, strong build and speaks reason- 
able Spanish. At National Airport we 
are joined by Daryl, a pleasant and sin- 
cere fish biologist from Idaho. Daryl 
and I have also met before. We get 
along well because we share a love of 
the American West and find Washing- 
ton, D.C., rather confining. He has a 
natural feel for mechanical things, a 
flexible temperament, slow to reach the 
flash point, and is quick to observe 
small details—a good mix in unconven- 
tional situations. He speaks no Spanish 
at all. 

Washington drops away behind us as 
we rise above a low cloud layer and 
enter a bright world of light and colors: 
blue, white, and green. We change 
planes in Miami in the golden light of 
late afternoon. Night overtakes us 
above the Caribbean. There is little to 
see as we approach Caracas — just lights 
marching up steep slopes through the 
darkness, forming bright triangles 
along the foothill ridgelines. 

We are met in the customs line by 
Felix, one of our official Venezuelan 
colleagues and cleared in minutes flat, 
with no inspections or hassles. Then, 
with our gear and two botanists from 
the New York Botanical Garden who 
have arrived on an earlier flight, we are 
stuffed into a van and whisked off to 
Maiquetia. It is 11:00 p.m. when we are 
deposited at the beachfront hotel and 
told to appear in the lobby, ready to go, 
at 4:30 a.m. Short night. 

Lying on my bed in the soft Venezu- 
elan darkness, I listen to the sound of 
the sea and the soft breeze in the palms. 
Iam in the tropics, and though familiar, 
they still retain an exotic strangeness. I 
think of conquistadors, Manila Galle- 


Biff in the bow of the bongo 
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ons, of Sir Francis Drake sacking Car- 
tagena. I imagine Humboldt pushing up 
the Orinoco. I drift into sleep, wrapped 
in the warm embrace of a Caribbean sea 
breeze wafting through the open win- 
dows. 


January 30 


As good as his word, Felix shows up 
at exactly 4:30. By 5:00 a.m. we are at 
Simon Bolivar Airport, with an outra- 
geous mound of equipment. Felix, 
wisely anticipating our excesses has ar- 
ranged for 300 kilograms of baggage on 
the morning’s first AeroPostal flight to 
Puerto Ayacucho. Even so, the moun- 
tain of expedition luggage appears to 
have exceeded even his expectations. I 
have packed light, unlike all but a few 
of the other participants. My two small 
bags seem lost in the immense pile. 

Our entourage now includes a film 
crew— Biff, a cinematographer, and 
Jeremy, a sound man—who appear 
magically this morning from Caracas. 
Both are easy going and irreverant. 
Also along are two people from Eco- 
sphere Ventures, an eclectic venture 
capital firm that is footing the bill for 
this whole hejira. Laura, I have met be- 
fore. Bill is new to me. They are both in 
afrazzle trying to keep all the personnel 
and their gear in order. Felix has man- 
aged every detail so tightly that I won- 
der if there will be any adventure at all. 
But as we taxi away from the terminal 
Biff and Jeremy spot half their equip- 
ment still sitting on a baggage trolley. 
Their howls of protest come to naught. 
Moments later we are soaring airward. 
Things are starting to seem more like 
South America. 

We bank over Caracas, a city of 4 1/2 
million cradled in a deep valley 12 miles 
long and 1 mile wide. The ridges of the 
coastal sierra come rocketing up on ei- 
ther side, their steep razorback ridges 
piercing the low morning clouds. 

Moving inland the clouds dissipate, 
as we wing out over the Llanos, the dry 
interior plains of Venezuela. From 
20,000 feet the land looks windswept 
from west to east. Long windrows of 
sand snake across the grasslands 
formed by the hard and steady wind 
that blows across this northern stretch 
of the continent. We land at San Fer- 
nando de Apure, a flat town by a wide, 
hot river —just a touch and go to let off 
a few passengers. 


To the south, grasslands alternate 
with palm savannahs, laced by gallery 
forests along the streams. Soon low 
domes of dark granite appear, surfac- 
ing occasionally like the backs of great 
whales beneath the sea of grass. The 
domes increase in number as the land 
gradually becomes more granite than 
grass. Suddenly the Guiana Plateau 
erupts from the horizon, the Orinoco 
curling past its base. We have reached 
the old core of Gondwana, the edge of 
the great forest. 

Puerto Ayacucho is a small port that 
stretches along the Venezuelan side of 
the river, looking out across the slick 
brown waters towards Colombia. The 
air has a brittle clarity, swept clean by 
the dry wind off the Llanos. We sit amid 


It is as if l am the only 
living person in a vast and 
empty green wilderneess. I 
wonder vaguely why I have 

come here — and if I will 


ever get out. 


our piled baggage at the dusty airport. 
Long deliberations ensue. We are to be 
ferried south, but although there are 
ample Cessnas sitting by the runway, 
there are not nearly enough pilots for 
the job. It seems we were expected sev- 
eral days hence, and the boss of the 
transport company gave his men two 
days off. Only two pilots are available. 
Each plane holds six people. The round 
trip to Ocamo, the next jumping off 
point, will take four hours. It is now 
10:30. Nineteen of us are milling about 
on the tarmac. The math is indisput- 
able; some of us will have to wait a day. 
Laura, the film crew, and a couple of 
Venezuelan geologists fly south. The 
rest of us cool our heels in Puerto. This 
gives Felix a chance to radio Caracas to 
retrieve the stranded film gear. We 
head downtown to the hotel. The Hotel 
Amazonas is a big, rambling, single- 
story building — not quite as elegant in- 
side as its exterior would suggest. It 
does, however, possess an undeniable 
luxury — air conditioning. 


There is nothing to do in the Amaz 
nas except sit around in the dining roo 
and spend Ecosphere’s money on Pol: 
Beer. The decor could be that of a mi 
western church in the U\S.: red ti 
floor, red brick walls, white ceiling, ar 
windows with small panes of orang 
blue, and red glass. The tables a 
smooth white formica, the chairs met 
and plastic. It’s just about the most bo 
ing place on earth to spend a day. 

The morning cool dissipates into 
haze of heat and the day drags on in’ 
afternoon. I suggest to Bill that we cha 
ter a taxi to see the town. I have alrea 
asked around and figure that this w 
cost us each about three dollars. W 
hire a candy apple red Dodge Vola: 
with a loud radio and a big back sez 
“Show us the sights,” we say, settlir 
into the deep bucket seats. “No prol 
lem,” says Jesus, our friendly driver. 

We stop first at the Polar Beer di 
tributor for a case or two of cold bre: 
then head south out of town to the Cai 
Coromoto River, a clear stream rushit 
over low rocky rapids. Here we ling 
for a time, drinking beer on the beac 
and watching the fish and birds. The 
it’s back into town where Jesus runs | 
up to the top of the highest hill in Puer 
Ayacucho for an expansive view of tl 
Apures rapids — a major barrier to na 
igation on the Orinoco and the princ 
ple reason for the town’s existenc 
Puerto Ayacucho has been an oblig 
tory portage for as long as people ha’ 
navigated the Orinoco. It has benefite 
from its location, becoming the large 
town in Amazonas and the capital of tl 
territory. Not that it is all that big. Fro 
the hill we can see the entire town of ! 
or 20 thousand people. Most | 
Venezuela’s population lives in tl 
comfort of Caracas or Maracay. The! 
is little reason to venture into the gras 
lands and jungle. The Amazonas tert 
tory has remained remarkably w 
touched. 

We now embark upon a general to! 
of Ayacucho. Whenever Jesus sei 
some acquaintances he pulls over ar 
announces, “Hey, look what I’ve g 
here, gringos and beer!” whereuponv 
pass cold Polars out the windows toh 
friends. We are soon buddies with hz 
the town. At last we roll back to tl 
hotel, pleasantly inebriated and rea 
for whatever adventures tomorrow mi 
bring. 
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January 31 


Up at 5:30 a.m. we drive to the air- 
strip on the edge of town and weigh 
ourselves and our gear as a silvery stain 
spreads across the eastern sky. 

The Guiana Plateau beyond 
Ayacucho is spectacular; huge granite 
domes and scarps erupt through the 
dense forest. In many places soil and 
trees cannot cling 
to the sheer rock. 
Feathery waterfalls 
fall from broad 
sheets of grey gran- 
ite. By far the most 
exceptional rain- 
forest country I’ve 
seen, it puts to 
shame even the 
mountains of New 
Guinea. We skirt 
Cerro Sipapo, a 
cliff-bound lost 
world, the sort of 
place where one 
might believe dino- 
saurs survive in 
lofty isolation. Be- 


sessing lad from Miami. They have 
come upriver to photograph the 
Yanomami Indians. These self-styled 
adventurers have several problems. 
First of all, they are not supposed to be 
here: the Venezuelan government 
tightly controls access to the Yanomami 
reserve, allowing entrance only with of- 
ficial permission, which they do not 
have. Second, we are here. This means 


yond, wilderness Yanomami village near Kashuera rapid 


valleys with nameless rivers recede in 
sinuous bends toward unknown moun- 
tains. The distant summits form incred- 
ible towers and pagodas, sculpted by 
the equatorial rain from ancient Pre- 
cambrian rock. It is easy to understand 
Amazonas’ isloation—the topography 
makes all but air travel nearly impossi- 
ble. 

Approaching the Rio Ventuari, we 
fly across a country of infertile white 
sands laced with black water streams. 
The forest takes on a ratty and moth- 
eaten appearance, speckled with 
patches of palm savannah and large 
open clearings. Sand plains give way to 
small rolling hills. Then the thick forest 
returns, 

The Orinoco reappears, somewhat 
smaller in its upper reaches. Cerro 
Duida rises to the east as we descend to 
land on the grass airstrip at Ocamo. A 
second plane carrying cargo lands, and 
we help unload it. Then both Cessnas 
swing around and depart, leaving us 
alone in the hot stillness of noon. 

Not quite alone, actually. From out 
of nowhere a young man appears, a 
vaguely shady American kid from St. 
Louis with another equally unprepos- 


that, if everything goes according to 
plan, a Venezuelan army helicopter will 
soon be coming to pick us up. These two 
young men apparently had a run-in with 
the military contingent only yesterday, 
and were told in no uncertain terms that 
if they were still in Ocamo when the 
choppers returned today they would be 
under arrest. They ask us if there is any 
way we can intercede and include them 
as part of our expedition. We tell them, 
truthfully, that there is no way. They 
pack up and depart, heading downriver 
to Esmeralda in a 40-foot dugout. I re- 
call that Humboldt in his later years 
remembered Esmeralda for the feroc- 
ity of its biting insects. Indeed, it was the 
only place in all his South American 
travels where, because of such attacks, 
he was unable to keep up his diary. 
Have fun, guys. 

With the departure of the shifty 
Americans, quiet once again settles on 
Ocamo. We pile our gear ina vacant hut 
and wait. There is no news, no message, 
no way to make radio contact. We don’t 
have any food, either, but Keith and 
Hans take a portable water filter down 
to the Orinoco. There they pump a 
quart of pure water into one of my 


Nalgene jars. We may have been aban- 
doned in the wilds of South America, 
but we still have technology on our side. 

I walk down the empty airstrip. The 
world shimmers in the space trapped 
between the pale burning sky and the 
dull green forest. There is no horizon 
but the ragged tree walls, no movement 
in the sky or on the ground. The village 
is out of sight, and only the sounds of 
birds and insects 
are heard in the 
humid torpor of the 
afternoon. It is as if 
I am the only living 
person in a vast and 
empty green wilder- 
ness. I wonder 
vaguely why I have 
come here —if I will 
ever get out. 

I return to the 
hut. The river slips 
by, brown and im- 
perturbable within 
its steep muddy 
banks. Time passes. 
Far away, we hear a 
motor and a famil- 
iar throbbing: chop- 
per coming. Rescue. 

The helicopter is a Vietnam vintage 
Huey, not too big but plenty strong. We 
pile in, taking only essential gear. The 
rest will come upriver by bongo (the 
local term for dugout). We lift up and 
away, lurching off the ground. As we 
bank over Ocamo, I check it out—ten 
houses and a small Catholic mission on 
a bend in the river. Maybe not the end 
of the world, but it certainly makes the 
qualifying round. 

The pilot heads for a line of distant 
hills, skimming over grand, undisturbed 
forests. The view is fantastic, like riding 
ona giant dragonfly. A flight of macaws, 
blue and yellow, flashes across the can- 
opy, sapphire sparks on an emerald sea. 
We reach the hills, swing around, and 
settle into the expedition’s base camp— 
a raw clearing at Alto Mavaca. 

As expedition camps go, Alto 
Mavaca is world class with six stout 
wooden huts and thatch roofs overlain 
by plastic sheeting. There is electricity, 
boiled water, and a crude shower. The 
Rio Mavaca, 100 yards away behind a 
skein of trees, boasts a small floating 
dock for swimming and several dugouts 
with outboards. We string up our ham- 
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mocks in one of the big open dormitory 
huts. 

Hans and I go off collecting. We 
have been working for about an hour 
when an ominous grey stillness alerts us 
to the approach of a big thunderstorm. 
We get back to the huts, just ahead of 
the rain, which pounds the camp till 
well after dark. It is only two days since 
I left Washington, but already the forest 
is becoming the only reality. We are 
deep into the country now, very deep. 


February 1 


The bongo with the rest of our gear 
is going to be late. It seems a Makitare 
mechanic rebuilt the motor and then 
started it without adding oil. This, pre- 
dictably, fried the crank and rod bear- 
ings — not easy items to come by on the 
upper Orinoco. A new motor will have 
to be flown in. In the meantime the boat 
sits. 

This poses some minor inconve- 
niences. I have no sleeping bag. On the 
other hand, I do have a hammock with 
a mosquito net, but nights get cool in the 
forest. | wake up around three in the 
morning all damp and chilly. More im- 
portant, extra collecting vials, aerial 
sweep net, altimeter, thermometer, and 
tent are all back at Ocamo aboard the 
stranded bongo, impeding my contribu- 
tion to science. If Alto Mavaca were not 
such a well-stocked and organized 
camp | would be in big trouble. As it is 
I get along. 

Others face more substantial prob- 
lems: All the film is on the boat. Keith’s 
pH meter and spare clothes are on the 
boat. The newspapers the botanist uses 
to press plants are on the boat. Laura 
fumes as her carefully planned sched- 
ule slips ever further behind. But hey, 
it’s South America. We make the best 
of the situation. Keith, Daryl, and I take 
a dugout upriver to check out several 
blackwater streams. The Mavaca is flat 
and brown, bordered with dense walls 
of forest —typical Amazonian stuff—a 
river only remarkable for the un- 
touched state of the country through 
which it flows, and the fantastic diver- 
sity of wildlife along its banks. At every 
turn we surprise some new creatures: 
eagles, herons, turtles, caymans, fresh- 
water dolphins. The deep wilderness on 
every side is in some sense frightening. 

Bulbous cumulonimbi lumber over- 
head, cach briefly threatening a down- 


pour. We poke into a few side lagoons, 
leftovers from the last wet season. The 
water is black and still in the midday 
heat. We come upon several large 
gneiss boulders protruding from the 
water, small bits of the Guiana Shield 
cropping up from the alluvium of mil- 
lennia. We eat lunch on riverside rock 
ledges, then ease back downstream to 
check out a blackwater tributary spot- 
ted on the run up. It looks promising, I 
mark the entrance with orange flagging. 

We descend the river in the early 
evening. It’s marvelous. The sun’s long 
golden rays slant in, highlighting the 
great crowns of trees, painting the 
Mavaca with swirling green reflections. 
At such a moment, the humid tropics 
are among the magical places on earth. 
May it always be so. 


It is only two days since I 
left Washington, but 
already the forest is 

becoming the only reality. 
We are deep into the 


country now, very deep. 


February 2 


This morning, Laura and the other 
Ecosphere types go off up the Mavaca 
in a bongo to examine the blackwater 
creek we located yesterday and see if 
it’s a suitable site for the stream work. 
Keith and I set off to look at another 
small stream on a trail that crosses the 
hot, brown expanse of the helipad 
clearing, zigzags through a tangle of 
felled trees, then ducks into the dark- 
ness of the forest. Just beyond the trees 
the path traverses the compound of a 
small Yanomami village. I saw smoke 
from this village rising above the trees 
several days ago, but this is the first time 
we have ventured over to examine the 
“Fierce People.” 

The Yanomami first came to promi- 
nence through the work of Napolean 
Chagnon, a controversial anthropolo- 
gist who spent several years living 
among them and emerged to write a 
book entitled Yanomamo: The Fierce 
People. The portrait that Chagnon 


painted was of an aggressive and gener 
ally nasty people locked in an endles: 
cycle of intertribal warfare. Althougl 
not exceptionally complimentary, hi: 
depiction may have been fairly accu 
rate. Even in recent years the Yano 
mamo (or Yanomami, as they are nov 
generally called) have been known 
occasionally kill visitors, though sucl 
fatalities are rare since encounters be 
tween the Yanomami and the outsid 
world are extremely limited. Their con 
tinued isolation is in large part due tc 
the Venezuelan government’s appar 
ently wise policy of strictly restricting 
access to southern Amazonas while i 
decides what to do with the region 
From my standpoint the Fierce People 
have also been the Elusive People. Th« 
only Yanomami I have seen so far wa: 
a single warrior sitting on a fallen tree 
near the helipad the day we came in 
Crouched like a cat, wearing only a rec 
loincloth, he stared intently at our ma 
chine and its strange crew. What, I won 
dered at the time, could he possibh 
make of us? When Keith and I arrive 
the village is empty. All the Indians have 
gone to a fiesta at the mission station o 
Boca Mavaca, one day’s journe\ 
downriver. Even so, the village has ar 
uneasy mood to it. The circular com- 
pound, approximately 40 feet in diame- 
ter, is enclosed by a wall of palm leaves 
6 feet high. The walls slant inward at the 
top, to provide shelter from the rain, II 
gives the village the appearance of < 
truncated cone. We enter through < 
narrow gate in one wall; inside are four 
crude shelters, thatched roofs sup- 
ported by poles, each with a fire pit. A 
few baskets lie scattered about, but oth- 
erwise there are no evident possessions. 
The people have vanished quietly, like 
smoke in the trees. They will return just 
as quietly in their own time. They will 
tell legends about us when we have 
gone. In the meantime, I feel like a tres- 
passer and do not linger. 

Not far beyond the village, we find 
the stream we are looking for. We col- 
lect here until lunchtime, enjoying the 
stately forest, and then return to camp. 
The big bongo with our long-lost gear 
arrives ten minutes after we do, and we 
pitch in to help unload. I now have all 
my equipment and life is much easier. 
About the time we are done unloading. 
the other bongo bearing the Ecosphcre 
bunch appears from upstream. The 
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blackwater site has been deemed satis- 
factory. This means Keith, Daryl, and I 
must spend the next several days study- 
ing its fauna, physical setting, and water 
chemistry. As for the rest of the Eco- 
sphere crew, they will be catching a 
helicopter flight at 3:00 this afternoon 
that will whisk them off to a camp on the 
summit of Cerro Unturan where it is 
deliciously cool. We are assured that 
when we have fin- 
ished our work in 
the blackwater jun- 
gle we can join 
them. 

The Alto 
Mavaca sizzles. It 
has stayed clear 
and hot for a 
change and the 
temperature in the 
shade at 2:00 p.m. is 
97 degrees Faren- 
heit. My damp 
clothes dry in no 
time. I repack my 
kit, adding some of 
the newly arrived 
items. After the he- 


Now that the soldiers and Makitare 
Indians supporting the expedition have 
discovered that I collect insects, they 
are constantly bringing me specimens. I 
could sit all day in the dining shack and 
accept the various offerings without 
ever having to go off collecting myself. 
Tonight after dinner I am presented 
with the most spectacular catch so far, 
a huge forest cockroach over 5 inches 


. 


licopter takes off in Interior of Yanomami shabono 


a swirl of dust, quiet creeps in once 
more. Everyone lies low in the shade of 
the huts, waiting for the day to cool. 

Life at Alto Mavaca is actually quite 
tolerable, considering its remote loca- 
tion. We eat meals of rice or pasta and 
meat that includes cayman and tapir. 
There is no beer, however, or any other 
type of alcoholic beverage since we are 
on an Indian reservation. On the other 
hand, there is Tang aplenty in all sorts 
of odd fruity Latin American flavors, 
like pineapple, guava, and passion fruit. 
Generators produce electricity until 
9:00 each evening, or sometimes even 
longer if it proves difficult to contact 
Puerto Ayacucho, which is often the 
case. The radio in the shack next to our 
sleeping hut constantly emits squawks 
and space age sounds while Venezue- 
lans shout into it in futile attempts to 
make contact. There is a floating dock 
down on the Mavaca. It’s fine for bath- 
ing, providing one doesn’t swim too far 
out and get carried off by the swift cur- 
rent—a distinct possibility. The river, 
15 feet deep at the dock, is twice that in 
midstream, with steep, muddy banks 
that would be difficult if not impossible 
to climb. 


long. As I am examining it the insect 
takes flight. Like an arthropod version 
of a B-17 it zooms the length of the hut, 
but through some insectile miscalcula- 
tion, misses all the windows and hits a 
startled cook squarely on the nose. This 
is of course a huge joke, and everyone 
present erupts in thunderous laughter, 
even the cook, once he gets over his 
shock. Unnoticed amid the hilarity, the 
cockroach finds its bearings and es- 
capes into the night. 


February 3 


The three of us on the stream crew 
work along the blackwater tributary 
dubbed Blackwater 2 (Blackwater 1 
was a blackwater oxbow lake that didn’t 
make the cut). The site is one hour 
upriver, about the same commute I 
make every morning in Washington, 
D.C., but far more satisfying. I see her- 
ons, kingfishers, hummingbirds, or- 
chids, and howler monkeys; the forest is 
constantly new and exotic. We arrive at 
work at Blackwater 2, and the stream 
there is quite pretty. For a change, the 
mosquitos are even repelled by the re- 
pellant. 

During evening conversations at 


Alto Mavaca, I get to know Dr. 
DeBellard, the Venezuelan leader of 
the expedition. Eugenio DeBellard 
Pietri was born in Maracaibo to an 
American father and a Venezuelan 
mother. His father, a Puerto Rican by 
birth, was a doctor of high standing, 
working for oil companies and foreign 
ambassadors. He rose to become a fel- 
low of the American College of Sur- 
geons in 1938 and 
took the entire fam- 
ily with him to Los 
Angeles to accept 
the award. After- 
wards, they em- 
barked on an ex- 
tended tour of 
North America. 
From an early age, 
then, the younger 
DeBellard knew 
Vancouver, Banff, 
Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, In- 
dianapolis, and 
many other places 
that most Venezue- 
lans never see. 
Later, a doctor him- 
selfin Caracas, he pursued a passion for 
spelunking, and led the drive to have 
the mountains around the city declared 
a national park. Although inclined at 
times to overplay both the dangers and 
accomplishments of the present expe- 
dition, he is an interesting man to con- 
verse with on long jungle evenings, and 
one is inclined to agree that his high 
opinion of his own accomplishments is 
to a great extent justified. 

I talk to Dr. DeBellard about the 
expedition. He tells me that in the year 
Alto Mavaca has existed as a camp, not 
a single visiting scientist has contracted 
amajor illness. If true, this is significant, 
since there are all manner of nasty dis- 
eases lurking in the forests of Amazo- 
nas, The most common of course is ma- 
laria. On a previous expedition to Cerro 
de la Neblina, to the southwest, quite a 
few people contracted a chloroquine- 
resistant strain of falciparum malaria. 
At Alto Mavaca, only the Indians have 
so far come down with the disease. 
DeBellard feels that these cases proba- 
bly represent “latent malaria” picked 
up in childhood that comes back in 
intermittant bouts, Latent or not, it 
seems to be prevalent among the 
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Makitares: Two seriously ill indians 
were airlifted out of Siapa 2 camp yes- 
terday. 

Hepatitis has not been reported in 
the camp. They must be washing the 
dishes, but I use my own cup and silver- 
ware anyway. Onchocerciasis, or river 
blindness, is present in this region, but 
it’s thought that there’s no risk to peo- 
ple staying less than two years, making 


escaia enarice 


this more a disease of missionaries than 
passing scientists. The disfiguring leish- 
maniasis also occurs along these rivers, 
carried by the small jejéns, or blackflies, 
aserious nuisance in certain places, Bul 
once again Alto Mavaca is not a major 
focus of this disease, which is much 
more prevalent in the Sierra Parima 
along the Brazilian border. 

Even if all these unpleasant diseases 


are not present at All 
Mavaca, the vectors- 
numerous and divers 
biting insects—certain! 
are. The mosquit 
swarms are not reall 
thick, but they are noti 
able after sunset. Fa 
greater is the annoyance 
of the little jejéns, whic 
leave hard red welt 
when they bite. The hel. 
pad clearing harbor 
chiggers, the most un 
pleasant pest of all. I usu 
ally wear rubber hi, 
boots when I pus! 
through here on the wa 
to nearby streams. Thes: 
seem to filter them oul 
For the most part insect 
can be kept at bay wit! 
repellants during the day 
and by mosquito nets a 
night. I have also learne« 
another trick: Blackflic 
will not venture out ove 
water, so I take my mid 
day nap moored in a boa 
blissfully free from thei 
attentions. 


February 4 


Excitement. Thi: 
morning at breakfast : 
coral snake makes an ill 
advised appearance out 
side the dining hut 
DeBellard kills it with ¢ 
stick and I pickle it witt 
alcohol in a plastic bag 
Science marches on, 

I have noticed De: 
Bellard sleeps with a pis: 
tol in his hammock. This 
may simply be Latin 
American machismo, bul 
then again there is a 
whole village of the 
Fierce People right next 
door. Who knows when they might de- 
cide that enough is enough. Actually, I 
have a feeling DeBellard has more to 
worry about from the grumpy 
Makitares than he does from the nearly 
invisible Yanomami. Maybe he thinks 
so too. 

Many of the Indians in camp sport 
T-shirts reading “Expedition a 
Tapirapeco, La Ultima Frontera.” This 
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ias been silk-screened on by one of the 
200ks who doubles as ajungle entrepre- 
ieur. A pack of cigarettes will get you 
in official Tapirapeco shirt, the ulti- 
nate in high fashion here on the upper 
Drinoco. The message on the shirt, 
iowever, is important. Amazonas is 
very much Venezuela’s last frontier. 
What the country ultimately decides to 
do with this vast and near virgin tract of 
mountainous rainforest will have a 
major bearing on biological and an- 
‘hropological conservation in South 
America. So far the rugged topogra- 
ohy has discouraged agriculture, but 
there are gold and diamond deposits 
ust over the Brazilian border, weath- 
sring out of the same sandstones that 
cap these mountains. Already Brazil- 
ian miners have been caught slipping 
over the border to prospect in the 
Yanomami reserve. The major hope 
for the area lies in tourism. In the last 
decade this has become an important 
source of income for the country and 
the region. Its long-term impact as a 
force for conservation remains to be 
seen, 


February 5 


The Huey has developed an oil 
leak — not fatal but it does restrict op- 
erations. We were supposed to fly to 
Siapa 3 camp on the slopes of the 
Unturan Range, but that plan is 
scrubbed. After lengthy delibera- 
tions DeBellard and the military 
commander agree that a group of re- 
searchers stranded at Siapa 2 for 
nearly a week need to be brought out. 
We get the word: Pack one bag and 
be ready to fly to Siapa 2 in an hour. 

Our pilot is Miura. A dark, stocky, 
intense little sparkplug of a man, he is 
actually quite handsome with his angu- 
lar face and black moustache. His 
trademarks are a jaguar claw necklace, 
and a pistol in a holster strapped to his 
chest. He strutted around with the ham- 
mer cocked until Biff, our cinematogra- 
pher and an Vietnam vet, pointed out 
that when the hammer was back the 
safety was off. One good slap on the 
chest and Miura would blow his pri- 
vates off. The gun and holster are still 
in place, but I notice that for the last few 
days the hammer has been down. 

Minra, all else aside, is a very good 
pilot. Six of us are going to Siapa 2 this 
afternoon: Biff, Jeremy, Keith, Daryl, 


Smithsonian biologists c 


and myself, plus José, a trusty Makitare 
whose job it is to keep us from killing 
ourselves in the forest. For the benefit 
of the film crew Miura tree-hops all the 
way, skimming 10 feet above the crowns 
of forest giants, which to us looks more 
like 10 inches. This is thrilling, but also 
terrifying. Everyone’s adrenaline is 
going, waiting for the crash. Miura fi- 
nally clips a big one, sending a spray of 
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leaves through the open side door. He 
decides to hell with this and pulls up in 
a steep climb to get above the trees and 
look for local landmarks. Straightened 
out, he tears off again until we spot a 
large Yanomami shabono to the south. 
This settlement makes the little village 
near Alto Mavaca look like a child’s 
replica. Miura roars overhead and cir- 
cles, standing the helicopter on edge to 
give Biff a good shot. I stare almost 
straight down through the open side 
door at Yanomamis waving from their 
big circular compound. All the while 
I’m thanking heaven that I remembered 
to fasten my seat belt. Finally enough is 
enough; we peel off and cruise sedately 


to Siapa 2, setting down in a clearing 
next to the river. Quite a ride. 

The upper Siapa is very remote. 
From the air occasional low mountain 
ranges rise from a sea of trackless for- 
est—blue islands in an ocean of green. 
Crossing over the Unturan Range we 
are now in the Amazon Basin; from 
here on down the waters flow to the Rio 
Negro, and on to the Amazon at 
Manaus, a long way off. The nearest 
non-Indian settlement is at Boca 
Mavaca, 100 miles to the north. The 
river, cut by numerous rapids and wa- 
terfalls, is navigable for only short dis- 
tances between portages. This has left 
the Siapa valley one of the most iso- 
lated places on earth. 

We string up our hammocks and 
take the big motorized bongo upriver. 
The dugout is still quite new. So new, 
in fact, that the inside is still covered 
with soot, and soon so are we. Great. 
This inconvenience is soon forgotten, 
however, in the beauty of the forest 
that surrounds us. The banks of the 
Siapa are much higher than those of 
the Mavaca, making the trees seem 
taller. Many large trees soar above the 
surrounding forest. It’s like cruising 
down a canyon of green. 

We come upon a small stream 
rushing in from the south bank over a 
sill of gneiss. Above this little water- 
fall a long still pool curves back and 
away into the trees. To reach this spot, 
the Yanomamis on the north bank 
have built a bridge of vines that hangs 
2 or 3 feet above the water. Presum- 
ably one crosses hand over hand, 
since it’s impossible to walk upright 
on the swinging vines. Passing this 
spot is a problem since the bridge 
hangs at just the right height to clothes- 
line everyone in the bongo. 

Above the bridge an enormous tree 
has toppled across the channel and 
straddles the river just at water level, its 
branches tangled on the opposite bank. 
The water passes under, but it appears 
that we cannot, until we locate a gap in 
the roots just large enough to sneak 
through. Above this barrier the river 
narrows and the banks rise even higher. 
Rocks now project from the water with 
regularity. Coming around a bend we 
are confronted with a swift granite 
rapid. End of the line. 

Called Koyeta, the rapid is one of 
those special spots that brings together 
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all the best of the tropics. Powerful 
water curls over smooth stone ledges, 
framed by walls of soaring forest. Exotic 
butterflies swirl on the beach below. 
The late evening light slips in under the 
clouds, brushing the tops of the trees 
with warm golden colors. We take a few 
pictures and depart, for the day is late. 
But the image lingers — the headwaters 
of the Rio Negro rushing out of a vast 
wilderness, with not the slightest hint of 
man to disturb their passage. 


February 6 


After breakfast we take the bongo 
downriver toward the big Yanomami 
village we saw from the air yesterday. It 
lies near extensive rapids that bar canoe 
travel, so our life on the Siapa is thus 
bounded by rapids both upstream and 
down. Kashuera, the lower rapids, are 
little rocky islands scattered across the 
river with fast water chutes in between. 
They are not nearly as romantic as the 
rapids of Koyeta upstream. 

The Yanomamis have heard our 
motor; they are waiting for us. The old 
Siapa 1 camp was located here during 
the 1988 phase of the expedition, and 
the helipad still remains. These 
Yanomamis know that white men bring 
presents. In fact, they may have learned 
too well. Siapa 1 had to be abandoned 
because of the pilferage of the supplies. 

We are surrounded and led to the 
village, a much grander version of the 
compound near Alto Mavaca. Tall 
thatch panels surround a circular 
packed dirt compound perhaps 120 feet 
in diameter, with a main gate on the 
north side. Most of the Indians wear 
only red loinclothes, although a few 
have shirts, or even pants. 

The Yanomamis shatter the myth of 
the happy aborigine leading an idyllic 
life. Many of the children are malnour- 
ished, with swollen bellies. Sores com- 
pletely cover all the adults, and nasty 
ulcerations and skin rashes afflict sev- 
eral of the men. Life on the Siapa, what- 
ever appeal it may have, is not paradise. 

Biff and Jeremy, wanting to film the 
Yanomamis, try to establish rapport 
with them while I slip away to do some 
insect collecting. Being stared at and 
touched by several dozen Indians just 
doesn’t appeal to me. None of the 
Yanomamis follow. They are too fasci- 
nated with the other white men and 
their presents of red baseball caps. 


Downat the river I am alone with the 
water and the sky. The river rushes over 
the rocks, its banks bright with ruby 
spot damselflies. | am pursuing water 
striders, but the little midstream islands 
are slippery, and it is not long before I 
fall in the river. The inconvenience is 
quite temporary, however. The rocks 
along the river are blazingly hot from 
the equatorial sun. I strip down to noth- 
ing and lay out my wet clothes. They dry 
quickly, which is good because un- 
clothed I am irresistible to the black- 
flies, which do their best to give my skin 
the textured Yanomami look. 

An hour passes. I hear a shout up- 
stream— my companions in the dugout 


By 4:30 it is evident that 
the helicopter is not 
coming. Keith becomes 
rather upset, cursing the 
pilots, DeBellard, and the 
Venezuelans in general. 
The forest is getting to 
him, I think. 


signaling me to come quickly. I dash up 
through the forest and pile in. The film- 
ing session did not go well: Once the 
Yanomamis determined we had only 
hats to dispense as presents they cooled 
to the whole idea. Not that they believed 
themselves to have been in any real dan- 
ger, but then again these are the Fierce 
People. We take off upriver, straight 
into a sudden downpour. The rain is 
warm and pleasant, washing down out 
of the equatorial sky. The Yanomamis 
vanish behind us in a haze of grey. We 
are alone with the Siapa once more. 


February 7 


The helicopter is scheduled to arrive 
midday. We use the morning to make 
another trip. The Koyeta is still magical 
the second time around, the slick green 
drop of the water framed by tall forests 
on either bank. The tantalizing air of the 
unknown here whets our desire to find 
out what is further above on the river, 


around the tight bend beyond the falls. 
A trail leads into the forest from the 
broadly rounded sheet of granite where 
we moor our boat. Who made it, and 
where does it go? We have no time to 
explore. Our questions go unanswered. 

We linger as long as we dare before 
returning to camp to pack up. An occa- 
sional rush of wind breaks the after- 
noon stillness as big vaporous thunder- 
storms skirt us, their tops billowing 
upward in great puffy towers pregnant 
with rain. Storms rumble around the 
Siapa valley for hours, but none hit us. 
The jejéns swirl and dart, nipping our 
hands and ears. Time passes. No heli- 
copter. | retreat to the river to lie ina 
boat and watch clouds slide by over the 
radial foliage of the Cecropia trees. The 
enormous, unspoiled Amazon sky 
sweeps away to infinity, free of contrails 
or pollution. A flock of small green par- 
rots flits downriver, chattering amongst 
themselves. The water slips by, calm 
and undisturbed, gliding through still 
another bend on its long slow journey 
down to the master stream. 

By 4:30 it is evident that the helicop- 
ter is not coming. Reactions are varied. 
Biff and | just shrug it off. We know that 
schedules mean little in the tropics. 
Daryl and Jeremy gripe quietly around 
the edges. Keith becomes rather upset, 
cursing the pilots, DeBellard, and the 
Venezuelans in general. The forest is 
getting to him, | think, and escape de- 
nied has made him edgy. He is also not 
sleeping well. He brought a hammock 
but no sleeping bag, although 1 pointed 
out that the Siapa was likely to be chilly 
at night, being a thousand feet higher 
than Alto Mavaca. All his clothes are 
wel. His arms are covered with dozens 
of jején bites. I doubt he will remember 
this as his favorite trip. 

In the few hours remaining before 
dark we do the only sensible thing: take 
another boat ride. We head upstream 
tothe Yanomami bridge. Biffand I bash 
off into the forest. It’s fairly open with 
an understory of ferns and huge trces 
soaring into the canopy. We look up, 
marveling that anything alive could be 
so large. Up there there is life, small 
eyes peering down into our own. Are 
there also Yanomami eyes watching us 
from within the fastness of the forest? 
We wonder. 


To be continued in Number 29. 
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Letter received from David Fleming 
December 27, 1990 


Dear Don: 

How stimulating to read the various 
reactions to my letter on Hans Staden’s 
Wahrhaftige Historia... published in 
South American Explorer, Number 27 
under the arresting title of “Shake Hans 
and Come out Fighting.” I have a few 
comments to make on Mr. Alan D. 
Eames’ response to my letter. 

In his reply, under the heading “The 
Text,” Mr. Eames says: “The text sup- 
plied by me was from the 1874 Hakluyt 
edition.” L had another look at the 1874 
Hakluyt edition side-by-side with the 
1928 Routledge edition translated and 
edited by Malcolm Letts, and con- 
firmed that the text published in the 
South American Explorer matches the 
Letts edition, but differs substantially 
from the Hakluyt. Compare the open- 
ing paragraph of the portion printed in 
Number 26 with the following passages: 


1. Letts edition (London, 1928) 
Part One 


The watcher in the town, 

The mighty ships upon the ocean 

If the Lord keep them not their 
labour is vain. 


Chapter I. The Voyage To Portugal 


I, Hans Staden of Homberg in Hesse 
proposed, if God willed, to see the 
Indies, and with this intention I trav- 
elled from Bremen to Holland, where 
at Kampen I lighted upon a boat 
which was sailing for Portugal to take 
in salt. I embarked accordingly, and 
on the 29th day of April of the year 


Shake Hans 


Caput I 


What helps the watchers in the 
town, 

The mighty ships that plough the 
main, 

If God doth not protect the 
twain? 


I, Hans Staden from Homberg in 
Hesse, resolving, if it should so 
please God, to visit India, travelled 
with that intention from Bremen to 
Holland, and found in Campen 
ships which purposed loading salt in 
Portugal. Thither I sailed with them, 
and on the 29th day of April, 1547, 
after sailing on the waters for four 
weeks, we arrived at a city called 
Sanct Tuual. Thence I proceeded to 
Lissebona, which is five miles from 
Sanct Tuual. In Lissebona I went to 
an inn, the host of which, a German, 
was called the young Leuhr; with him 
I remained some time. This same 
innkeeper I informed that I had left 
my country, and asked him when I 
might succeed in sailing to India. He 
said that I had waited too long; and 
that the king’s ships which sailed to 
India, had departed. I then begged 
him as I had missed this voyage, to 
help me towards another, as he knew 
the language, and that I would in my 
turn be of service to him. 


1547 we arrived at a town called 
Sanct Tuval (Setubal), their voyage 
having taken four weeks. Thence I 
reached Lisbon which is distant from 
Sanct Tuval (Setubal) five miles. At 
Lisbon I lodged at an inn owned by 
aman known as the younger Keuhy, 
a German, with whom I stayed some 
time. [spoke with the host, my coun- 
uyman, and told him that if it were 
possible I desired to see the Indies. 
He informed me that I had delayed 
too long, since the King’s ships 
bound for the Indies had departed. I 
asked him therefore, since he knew 
the langutage, to help me find another 
ship, and told him thatif he could do 
so, | should be much in his debt. 
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Furthermore, the various copies of 
the Hakluyt edition accessible to me are 
not illustrated, while the Letts edition 
is, with the pictures reproduced in the 
article. 

I was surprised to read a statement 
by someone researching primitive 
South American brewing practices 
that, to quote Mr. Eames, “...in years of 
meetings with academics the world 
over, I’ve never met anyone familiar 
with Staden’s remarkable book. Appar- 
ently, I’ve traveled in the wrong circles.” 

Mr. Eames should consult the 
Smithsonian Institution and Bureau of 
American Ethnology’s Handbook of 
South American Indians, edited in 1948 
by Julian H. Steward. Volume 3, titled 


Come Out Fighting 407 


2. Hakluyt edition (London 1874) 


“The Tropical Forest Tribes,” has 2 
section by Alfred Métraux on “The 
Tupinamba,” in which fourteen ol 
Staden’s illustrations are reproduced, 
Mr. Eames might want to compare 
Métraux’s section on “Alcoholic bever- 
ages” with his own work on brewing. 

In addition, Staden is discussed in 
John Hemming’s Red Gold: the Con- 
quest of the Brazilian Indians, first pub- 
lished in London in 1978, still in print, 
and (happily) available from the SAEC. 
Staden’s book has been published in 
modern editions translated into Portu- 
guese, so that its contents are available 
to scientists working in Brazil. 

The Spanish Inquisition did not, as 
Mr. Eames believes, “torture and burn 
thousands,” in the New World or any- 
where else. The Peruvian scholars 
Paulino Castafeda Delgado and Pilar 
Hernandez Aparicio examined the 
Lima Inquisition’s records in preparing 
their 1989 book La Inquisicién de Lima, 
and found that in the first 66 years of the 
Inquisition in Peru (1570-1635), 1,046 
persons were tried by the church court, 
790 were found guilty, 492 were sen- 
tenced to some form of church pen- 
ance, 267 were made to give public dec- 
larations of faith in autos-de-fé, 19 were 
executed, 10 were burned in effigy, and 
2 were formally reconciled. The Danish 
scholar Gustav Henningsen’s 1987 ex- 
amination of the records for 19 of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Inquisition’s 
21 tribunals (including Peru and Mex- 
ico) for the period 1540-1700 (pub- 
lished as pages 217-235 of Angle 
Alcala’s The Spanish Inquisition and the 
Inquisitorial Mind, Boulder, Colorado) 
showed that the Inquisition conducted 
44,674 trials over that period, executed 
826 people and burned another 778 in 
effigy only. In Lima, over the period 
1570-1700, 1,176 people were tried, 30 
executed and 16 burned in effigy. It is 
important to understand that some of 
the offenses tried by the Inquisition are 
still considered crimes (such as big- 
amy), while others are regarded as, at 
least, an abuse of professional trust 
(such as priests propositioning women 
in the confessional). Our modern val- 


quisition’s hard line against freedom of 
religion: we no longer punish people, at 
least overtly, for being Lutherans, Jews, 
or Muslims. 

At least Mr. Eames and I agree that 
the Inquisition had no jurisdiction over 
the Indians. However, he states that 
“the infliction of Christian beliefs on 
conquered societies had seldom been 
an exercise in humane behavior.” True 
enough, but this was an exercise whose 
lack of humanity cannot be attributed 
‘only to Christians, of course: even Bud- 
dhism has from time to time been in- 
flicted at sword-point (the Hepthalite 
Huns who conquered, settled, and con- 
verted what is now Afghanistan in the 
fourth century AD were more or less 
Buddhist). Only Judaism, among all 
major religions, has not relied on vio- 
lent proselytization. This “infliction” of 
Christianity depended on what the 
Spanish found when they got there. The 
vehemence of Spanish religious activity 

ong the Indians came in large part 
from the discovery of certain social 
practices which we still regard with re- 
vulsion: human sacrifice, cannibalism, 
and taking trophy heads. There is 
plenty of evidence for human sacrifice 
in pre-Hispanic Peru (on the north 
coast, for example, at the great Chima 
site of Chan Chan, young women were 
buried alive in large numbers with their 
high-status husbands; and the Inca 
practice of capac hucha has been shown 
archaeologically), and in Mexico (the 
Maya drowned young people in their 
cenotes, and the Aztecs executed cap- 
tives by the hundreds). Staden himself 
was nearly cooked and eaten. Archaeo- 
logical evidence from Nasca period 
sites in Peru shows that taking trophy 
heads was a common practice. The 
Spanish and Portuguese encountered 
these customs, or their successors, and 
sought to eradicate them. I am sure that 
Mr. Eames would join me in writing 
angry letters to The Times if it were 
revealed that some Guatemalan general 
kept his enemies’ heads in the fridge. 

A couple of concluding points: ec- 
clesiastical orders in South America in 
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the first half of the sixteenth century 
drew their monetary batking from ex- 
tensive lands in Spain, not in the Amer- 
icas. Spanish scholarship in Quechua 
and other indigenous languages such as 
Chibcha, Nahuatl, Maya, and Aymara 
was intended both to provide a preach- 
ing medium and to give priests a means 
by which to begin to understand their 
parishioners, since even the most bone- 
headed cleric knew that he had to make 
some effort to get to know his parish. 
Another point that still holds for these 
languages is that many Spanish scholars 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries found them fascinating and elegant 
enough to study in themselves. Scholars 
of the period were intensely interested 
in trying to decide whether the new lan- 
guages they were discovering every year 
had consistent underlying grammars, or 
whether they were unordered utter- 
ances, They had first looked at Spanish 
this way (Antonio de Nebrija’s Spanish 
grammar of 1492 was the first book to 
analyze a modern language) and they 
were eager to study non-European lan- 
guages in the same way. For this reason, 
many Spanish and Portuguese clerics 
made strong efforts to learn American 
languages as fluently as they could. 
Lastly, Mr. Eames finds it ironic that 
I refer to Staden as a pirate, as it seems 
to him that “nearly everyone from Eu- 
rope who mucked about in the New 
World was little more than a buccaneer 
at best. Yet another custom of the 
time.” Mr. Eames must not let his fasci- 
nation with Staden obscure the fact that 
not only were most of the Spanish and 
Portuguese who traveled to America 
not buccaneers, but that many non-Ibe- 
rians who went there were also not 
there for rum and wickedness. I suggest 
he look at the Huguenot pastor Jean de 
Léry’s 1578 account Histoire d’un voy- 
age fait en la terre du Bresil now available 
in a sparkling translation and edition by 
Professor Janet Whatley (reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue of the SAE) for 
another account of the Tupinamba 
from virtually the same period, and 
written from the viewpoint of another 
Protestant. Mr. Eames might find 


Léry’s account of brewing and drinking 
valuable for his own work. 
David Fleming 


Letter received from Inter American 
Press Association January 14, 1991 


Dear Don: 

It occurs to me that you might even- 
tually wish to appeal to our Committee 
on Freedom of the Press and Informa- 
tion to defend your rights to free ex- 
pression, such as to reprint the 1557 
history of Hans Staden 

Cordially, 
W.P. Williamson, Jr. 
Executive Director 


Letter received from Alan Eames 
January 31 


Dear Don, 

I am in receipt of yet another letter 
from the learned Mr. David Fleming 
regarding, among other things, various 
editions of the memoirs of Hans Staden 
and the relative merits of “this one” as 
opposed to “that one” and so on. After 
all is said and done I sincerely hope that 
your readers enjoyed The True History, 
without prejudice to whatever publish- 
ing house has managed to claim this 
ancient and noble work as their exclu- 
sive property. 

As to Mr. Fleming’s second barrage, 
I have much to reply, particularly re- 
garding the number of killed and 
wounded (in mind and spirit) by that 
nifty spiritual ideology, The Inquisition. 

Since it is now apparent that much of 
what remains of my life is to be spent 
debating the number of angels to perch 
atop the proverbial pin’s head, let me 
ask for a continuance in this debate. I 
leave tomorrow to begin a month-long 
trip through rural Peru in my occupa- 
tion as a beer historian/anthropologist 
and all-around-terrific-guy. After all, 
who else do you know who has made a 
living drinking beer for twenty-five 
years. Therefore, please allow me time 
to file a detailed objection to Mr. 
Fleming’s curious revisionist notions of 
that disgracefully cruel chapter of his- 
tory that was The Inquisition. 

Upon my return from the land of the 
Incas, in search of “rum and wicked- 
ness,” I shall address these issues in 
detail. 

With fond regards, 
Alan Eames 
Directorium Inquisitorium 
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HANS STADEN 


—7e) The True History of His Captivity GS 
Third and Final Part 


Chapter XL. How a French ship arrived to trade with the 
savages for cotton and Brazil-wood, to which ship I tried to 
escape, but God did not intend it. 


Some eight days before the savages intended to set out for 
war, a French ship arrived in a harbour called by the Portu- 
guese Rio de Jenero, and by the savages Iteronne, which was 
about eight miles away. There the French are accustomed to 
load wood, and they came now with their boat to the village 
where | was, and traded with the savages for pepper, apes and 
parrots. One of the crew came from the boat on shore, who 
was called Jacob and knew the savage speech, and as he 
traded with the people, I begged him to take me back to his 
ship, but my master declined to let me go, saying that they 
would require much goods for me. Then I told the savages to 
take me themselves to the ship, and my friends would give 
them all that they required, but they would not, saying: “These 
are not your true friends, or they would have given you a shirt 
when they saw that you were naked. It is clear that they take 
no account of you (which was indeed true).” I replied that they 
would clothe me when I reached the great ship, but they 
answered that the ship would not 
depart at present and they had 
first to set off to war, but when 
they returned they would take me 
to it. So the boat prepared to go 
back to the ship, having anchored 
for a night at the village. 

Now when I saw that the boat 
was preparing to depart, I prayed 
and said: “O merciful God, if the 
ship sails without me I shall cer- 
tainly perish, for this is a people 
in whom no man could trust.” 
With this I left the huts and ran 
towards the water, but the savages 
saw me and came after me. I ran as fast as I could, while they 
tricd to seize me. The first that came up with me I struck down, 
and soon the whole village was at my heels, but I escaped and 
swam out beside the boat. When I tried to climb into the boat 
the Frenchmen thrust me away, for they thought that if they 
took me thus the savages would rise against them and become 
their enemies. So, very sadly, I swam back to the shore, for I 
saw it was God’s will that I should remain there still longer in 
misery. But if I had not tried to escape then I should have 
blamed myself afterwards. 

When the savages saw me return they rejoiced and said: 
“Now he comes back to us.” But I was wrath with them and 
said: “Do you think that I would leave you thus? I went to the 
boat to tell my people that they must send again for me after 
your return from the wars, so that when you bring me to them 


I escaped and swam out beside the 
boat. When I tried to climb into the 
boat the Frenchmen thrust me away, 
for they thought that if they took me 
thus the savages would rise against 
them and become their enemies. 


they will have much to give you in exchange.” This pleased 
them greatly and they were once more contented. 


Chapter XLI. How the savages went forth to war taking me 
with them and what befell me on the way. 


Four days later the canoes began to assemble in the village 
in readiness for the expedition, and the chief king Konyan 
Bebe came also with his boats. My master announced that he 
would take me with him, but I asked to be left behind, and this 
would have happened if the king, Konyan Bebe, had not 
ordered otherwise. I let them see that I went unwillingly, lest 
they should think that I intended to escape when they reached 
the enemy country, and that they might guard me less closely. 
But it had been my intention, if they left me at home, to run 
away to the French ship. 

However, they took me with them. There were thirty-eight 
canoes, each canoe carrying eighteen men more or less. Cer- 
tain of them had enquired of their idols by dreams and had 
committed other follies concerning the expedition, as is their 
custom, and they were all much puffed up. Their intention was 
to make for the neighbourhood of Brikioka, where they had 
captured me, and to conceal 
themselves in the forest close by, 
and take back those who fell into 
their hands. 

It was now about the 14th day 
of August in the year 1554. At this 
time, as I have stated before, it is 
the custom for the fish which is 
called in Portuguese Doynges, in 
Spanish Liesses, and in the savage 
tongue Bratti, to leave the sea for 
the fresh waters in order to spawn 
there, and this season of the year 
the savages call Pirakaen. At this 
time the savages go forth to war, 
both they and their enemies, catching and eating the fish by 
the way, and on the journey out they travel slowly, but on the 
journey back they travel as speedily as they can. 

I hoped that the savages who were friendly to the Portu- 
guese would also then be going to war, for those in the ship 
had told me that the savages, their allies, intended to attack 
at this time. My companions enquired of me continually dur- 
ing the voyage whether they would capture any prisoners, and 
in order not to anger them I said, “Yes.” I also told them that 
the enemy would engage them. One night we lay at the place 
called Uwattibi, where we caught many of the fish called 
Bratti, which are as large as a good-sized pike. That night the 
wind blew mightily, and the savages talked much to me and 
asked me many questions, whereupon] said that the wind was 
blowing over the bodies of dead men. Now it happened that 


——————— 
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another party of savages had set out by water to a river called 
Paraibe, and my companions concluded that this party must 
have reached the enemy country, and that some of the men 
were dead. This, as I heard later, had in fact happened. 

When we were a day’s journey further on, and were pre- 
paring for the attack, we hid ourselves in a wood close to an 
island which is called by the Portuguese S. Sebastian, and by 
the savages Meyenbipe. At night the king, Konyan Bebe, went 
to and fro in the camp and harangued and said that we had 
now arrived close to the enemy country and that each one was 
to take note of his dreams that night, and that all were to see 
to it that their dreams were good. When he had finished 
speaking, the men danced with their idols until far into the 
night, after which they slept and as my master laid himself 
down he told me to be sure to dream well, but I replied that ] 
took no account of dreams # 
which are delusions. He 
then bade me speak to my 
God so that they might take 
many prisoners. 

At daybreak the chiefs 
gathered round a cauldron 
of stewed fish and while 
they ate they recounted 
their dreams, in so far as 
they were propitious; oth- 
ers danced with their idols, 
and that day they elected to 
set out for a place called § 
Boywassu Kange, which 
was close to the enemy’s 
country, where they would 
rest until evening. When 
we left the place called 
Meyenbipe, where we 
spent the night, the savages 
enquired of me what was in 
my mind, and I said at a 
venture that the enemy 
would meet us close to 
Boywassu Kange, but that 
wehadnothingtofear;and & 
it was my intention at Boywassu gst to vik my escape, 
for it was only six miles from the place where I had been 
captured, 

As we were coasting along we saw a number of canoes 
approaching us from behind an island, and the savages called 
out: “Here come our enemies the Tuppin Ikins,” and we hid 
ourselves behind a rock so that the others might pass without 
observing us, but they became aware of us and commenced to 
row in the direction of their home. We rowed after them as 
swiftly as we could, and gave chase for four whole hours until 
we came up with them. There were five canoes full of men, 
and they all came from Brikioka. I knew them all. In one of 
the canoes were six mamelukes who had been baptized, and 
among them were two brothers, one called Diego de Praga, 
the other Domingus de Praga, who defended themselves 
stoutly, one with a gun, the other with a bow and arrows. These 
two alone kept our thirty canoes at bay for two whole hours. 
But when their arrows were exhausted the Tupin Inba fell 


upon them and captured them, and some were knocked on 
the head at once or shot. The two brothers were unhurt, but 
two of the six mainelukes were badly wounded, as were also 
several of the Tuppin Ikin, among whom was one woman. 


Chapter XLII. How the prisoners were disposed of on the 
return voyage. 


The capture had taken place at sea, two full miles from 
land, and we hurried back as quickly as we could in order to 
encamp in the place were we had spent the previous night. 
When we reached the land called Meyenbipe it was evening 
and the sun was setting and each man took his prisoner to his 
hut. Those that had been badly wounded they carried to the 
land, where they were killed at once and cut up and roasted. 
Among those who were roasted that night were two of the 

: mamelukes who were 
Christians; one was a Portu- 
guese named George Fer- 
rero, the son of a captain by 
a native woman. The other 
was called Hieronymus. He 
had been captured by a na- 
tive belonging to my hut, 
whose name was Parwaa, 
and this man spent the 
whole night roasting 
Hieronymus, scarcely a step 
from the spot where I lay. 
This same Hieronymus 
(God have his soul) was 
blood relation to Diego de 
Praga. 

That night, when we 
were encamped, I went into 
the hut where the two broth- 
ers were to talk with them, 
for they had been my good 
friends at Brikioka where I 
was captured. They en- 
quired of me whether they 
would also be eaten, but I 
told them that they must 
trust in our Heavenly Father and in his Son Jesus Christ, who 
was crucified for our sins, and in whose name we were bap- 
tized. I said also: “This is my belief. God has watched over me 
so long here among the savages, and what God decrees must 
satisfy us.” 

The two brothers enquired also concerning their cousin 
Hieronymus, and I told them that he lay by the fire roasting, 
and that I had seen a piece of Ferrero’s son being eaten. Then 
they commenced to weep, and I comforted them, telling them 
that I had been eight months or thereabouts among the sav- 
ages, and that God had been my protector. “So also,” I said, 
“will he protect you, if you trust in him.” I told them also that 
it was harder for me than for them, for I had come from 
foreign countries, knowing nothing of the dreadful practices 
of the savages, but, as for them, they had been born in the 
country and bred there. They replied, however, that I had 
been hardened by misery and should therefore take less 
account of it. 
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As I was discoursing with them, the savages came and 
ordered me to depart, and they wanted to know what matters 
I had discussed with them at such length. I was sad at leaving 
them, and told them to put their whole trust in God, and to 
remember what sufferings were ours in this vale of sorrows, 
and they replied that never until then had they realized this, 
that they owed their lives to God, and that they would die more 
happily since I was with them. With that I left them and went 
through the whole camp visiting the prisoners. I went alone 
and none heeded me, and I could have escaped then, for the 
island Meyenbipe was only some ten miles from Brikioka, but 
I refrained on account of the Christian prisoners, of whom 
four were still alive. I thought that if 1 escaped, the savages 
would kill them at once in their anger. It might well be that 
God would still preserve us all, and I resolved to remain with 
them and comfort them, and this I did. The savages were now 
very favourably disposed towards me, since I had predicted, 
by chance, that the enemy would 
encounter us, as indeed it fell out. 
They said also that I was a better 
prophet than their prophet 
Miraka. 


Chapter XLIII. How they 
danced in the camp on the 
following day with their enemies. 


On the day following we 
reached a place not far from the 
country of my captors, called Oc- 
carasu, a great mountain. There 
we camped for the night, and I 
went to the hut of Konyan Bebe, 
the chief king, and asked what he 
intended to do with the two mam- 
elukes. He replied that they 
would be eaten, and forbade me 
to speak with them, for he was very wrath, saying that they 
should have stayed at home instead of going to fight with his 
enemies. | begged him to spare their lives and sell them back 
again to their friends, but he was resolved that they should be 
eaten. 

This same Konyan Bebe had then a great vessel full of 
human flesh in front of him and was eating a leg which he held 
to my mouth, asking me to taste it. I replied that even beasts 
which were without understanding did not eat their own 
species, and should a man devour his fellow creatures? But he 
took a bite saying Jau ware sehe: “I am a tiger; it tastes well,” 
and with that I left him. 

In the evening he gave orders that each man should bring 
his prisoner to an open space by the water, and this was done, 
and the savages gathered together into a circle with the pris- 
oners in the centre, and they forced them to sing and rattle 
the idols which are called Tammaraka. When the prisoners 
had finished singing, they commenced to talk wantonly among 
themselves, saying: “We set forth like brave men intending to 
capture you, our enemies, and to eat you. Now you have the 
mastery, and have taken us, but we do not crave for mercy, for 
brave men are willing to die in an enemy country. But our land 
is wide and there are many waiting to take vengeance for our 
deaths.” And the others made answer: “You have slain many 


This same Konyan Bebe had 
then a great vessel full of human 
flesh in front of him and was 
eating a leg which he held to my 
mouth, asking me to taste it. I 
replied that even beasts which were 
without understanding did not eat 
their own species. 


of our fellows. Now will we be the avengers.” When this speec 
was ended the prisoners were taken back to the huts. 
Three days later we reached our country and each ma 
took his prisoner to his dwelling. In the village of Uwattib 
where I was, there were eight live savages who were prisoner 
and three Christian mamelukes, namely Diego and hi 
brother, and another Christian called Antonio, the latte 
having been captured by my master’s son. The two othe 
mamelukes they carried home roasted, ready to be eaten. Th 
journey out and home again had lasted eleven days. 


Chapter XLIV. How the French ship, to which the savages 
had promised to bring me, was still there when they returned 
from the war. 


When we returned home I asked to be taken to the Frenc 
ship, telling my captors that I had been with them upon thei 
expedition, and had assisted them to capture their enemie: 
and from this alone they must hav 
seen that I was no Portuguese 
They replied that they would carr 
me to the ship, but that they mus 
first rest and eat the Mokaen, thz 
is the flesh of the two Christians. 


Chapter XLV. How they ate 
George Ferrero, the Portuguese 
captain’s son, and the first of the 
two roasted Christians. 


There was a king over certai 
huts which were close to my ht 
named Tatamiri, and he ha 
charge of the roasted flesh. H 
caused drink to be prepared, ac 
cording to their custom, and all th 
savages gathered together, drink 
ing, singing, and making ver 
merry. The day following they cooked the flesh again and at 
it. But the flesh of Hieronymus remained in the hut where 
was, hanging in the smoke, in a pot over the fire for thre 
weeks, until it was as dry as wood. This was due to the fact the 
one of the savages named Parwaa had gone to collect root 
with which to prepare drink to be served when Hieronymu 
was eaten, and so the time passed. The savages would not tak 
me to the ship until they had celebrated their feast and eate 
the remains of Hieronymus, and in the meantime the ship ha 
departed, for it lay about eight miles from the place where 
was. 

When I heard the news of this I was much cast down, bt 
the savages assured me that the ship came every year, and wit 
this I had to be content. 


Chapter XLVI. How Almighty God worked a wonder. 


I had made a cross of reeds and set it up in front of my hu 
and it was my custom to say my prayers there. I had told th 
savages not to remove it, lest some misfortune should befa 
them. But they gave no heed to my words, and once when 
was away fishing, a woman tore up the cross and gave it to he 
husband to use for rubbing down the charms which they mak 
from the shells of sea-snails, since it was round. At this I wi 
very sad, and some days later it began to rain heavily. The ra’ 
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endured for several days and the savages came to my hut and 
asked me to tell my God to stop the rain, for if it continued it 
would spoil their planting, the time for which had then arrived. 
I replied that it was their own fault, for they had angered my 
God by pulling up the wooden stick in front of which I used 
to speak with him. When they heard that this was the cause of 
the rain, my master’s son helped me to set up another cross, 
and it was then about an hour after midday, reckoning by the 
sun, As soon as the cross was set up the weather, which before 
noon had been very stormy, began at once to improve. And 
they all marvelled, saying that my God, in truth, did as I told him. 


Chapter XLVII. How I went fishing one evening with two 
savages, and God worked another wonder with rain and storm. 


One day I went fishing with the chief named Parwaa, the 
man who had roasted 
Hieronymus, and as I stood 
fishing with him and an- | 
other at the close of day, 4 A 
there arose a great storm of ie et AG 
rain and thunder not far ae BESS 
from where we stood, and R 
the wind blew the rain in ¥/As 
our direction. Then the two 
men begged me to ask my } 
Godtosectoitthattherain § 
did not hinder us, so that 
we might catch more fish } }: 
since, as I knew, there was {fy 
nothing to eat in the hut. 
Thus moved, I prayed to 
God from the depths of my 
heart, that he might show 
his power in me and make 
plain to the heathen that he 
was with me at all times. As 
I finished my supplications, 
the wind, blowing mightily, 
carried the rain towards us, 
so that it was raining heav- 
ily some six feet away from 
us, but on the place where 
we stood we felt nothing. Then the savage Parwaa spoke 
saying: “Now I see that you have indeed prayed to your God,” 
and we caught a number of fish. 

When we returned to the huts the two men told the others 
what had happened when I spoke to my God, and they were 
all amazed. 


Chapter XLVIIT. How the savages ate the second roasted 
Christian, called Hieronymus. 


When all was made ready, as I have already related, the 
savage Parwaa caused drink to be prepared which was to be 
served when Hieronymus was eaten. When they had finished 
drinking they brought out the two brothers and another 
named Anthonius who had been captured by my master’s son, 
and we four Christians were there together. We were forced 
to drink with the savages, but before doing so we prayed to 
God to have mercy on the dead man’s soul, and to us also when 
our time came. And the savages spoke with us and were merry, 


but we were full of sorrow. The next day, early in the morning, 
they cooked the flesh again and ate it very quickly. 

They now took me to be given away, and as I parted from 
the two brothers they begged me to pray to God for them, and 
I advised them, in case they should escape, which direction 
they should take in the mountains, and how best to cover their 
tracks, for I knew the mountains well. They were able to take 
advantage of my counsel, for I heard later that they had 
escaped, but whether they were recaptured I know not. 


Chapter XLIX. How they carried me to be given away. 


The savages now carried me to a place called Tackwara 
Sutibi, where they intended to give me away. When we were 
a short distance from the shore I looked behind me towards 
the huts and saw a black cloud hovering over them. I pointed 
this out to my companions, 
and told them that my God 
was wrath with the whole 
village for having eaten 
Christian flesh. When we 
arrived at the end of our 
journey I was presented toa 
king called Abbati 
Bossange, and the savages 
warned him that he was not 
to injure me or suffer me to 
be injured, since my God 
4 was very mighty against 
4% those that did me evil, which 
thing they had seen while I 
was with them. And I added 
. § my own warning, saying that 

Si my bother and friends 
would shortly arrive with a 
7 ship full of goods, and if they 
4 took care of me I would 
make them large gifts; for I 
knew full well that my God 
would send my brother with 
#] the ship right speedily. This 
=. pleased the savages greatly, 
aw and the king called me his 
son and I went with his sons hunting. 


Chapter L. How the savages of this place reported to me that 
the French ship had sailed away again. 


The savages now told me that the French ship called Maria 
Bellete from Dieppe, which I had wished to join, had de- 
parted, having taken ina cargo of Brazil wood, pepper, cotton, 
feathers, monkeys, parrots and the like. Also that the crew had 
captured a Portuguese ship in the harbour of Rio de Jenero, 
and had given a Portuguese sailor to a king called Ita Wu who 
had eaten him. I learnt, further, that the Frenchman who saw 
me when IJ was captured, and told the savages to eat me, 
was returning home in this ship. It was this ship’s boat 
which I had tried to reach when I made my escape and 
the crew refused to take me in. She was, however, lost on the 
voyage home, for when I reached France in another ship, as I 
shall relate hereafter, no one could tell me what had become 
of her, 
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Chapter LI. How shortly after I had been given away, another 
ship arrived from France, the Catherine of Vattavilla, which ~ 
through God’s Providence was able to buy me, and of the 
manner in which this fell out. 


I remained some fourteen days in the place Tackwara 
Sutibi with king Abbati Bossange, and one day it happened 
that certain of the savages came to me and reported that they 
had heard the sound of shooting, which must have come from 
the harbour of Iteronne, or Rio de Jenero. As I was sure that 
a ship must have arrived there, I told them to carry me to it, 
for this was doubtless my brother’s ship. They agreed to do 
this, but detained me for a few days more. 

In the meantime it happened that the Frenchmen who had 
arrived there heard that I was a prisoner among the savages 
and the captain sent two of his men, together with certain 
native kings, their friends, to the place where I was, and they 
came to a hut, the chief king of which was called Sowarasu. 
My hut was close at hand, and 
news was brought to me that the 
two men had arrived from the 
ship. At this I rejoiced greatly, 
and went to them and bade them 
welcome in the native tongue, and 
when they saw my misery and na- 
kedness they were full of pity and 
shared their clothes with me. I 
asked them why they had come 


and they said that it was on my he had brought me certain chests full 


account, and that their orders 
were to take me to the ship and to 
use force if necessary. Then my 
heart overflowed with gratitude 
to God, and I told one of the men, 
who was called Perot and knew 
the savage tongue, that he must make believe he was my 
brother, and that he was to say that he had brought me certain 
chests full of merchandise and must take me with him to the 
ship to fetch them. He was to tell the savages also that I would 
then return to collect pepper and other things and wait until 
the ship came again next year. Then they took me to the ship, 
my master going with us, where they received me in all pity 
and showed me great kindness. After we had been some five 
days in the ship, the king Abbati Bossange, to whom had been 
given, asked me for the chests which they had brought me, so 
that we might now return home. I reported this to the ship’s 
captain who told me to put him off until the ship had taken in 
the full cargo, in case the savages should become angry when 
they saw that I was kept in the ship and work some mischief, 
since they were a people in whom no trust could be placed. 
My master still thought that he would take me back with him, 
but I held him with empty words, telling him not to hurry, for 
he knew that when good friends came together they could not 
part at once, and that when the ship left we would return to 
the huts. And so, I satisfied him. 

At last the ship was ready and the Frenchmen were all 
mustered together and I with them, the king, my master, with 
his people, being also there. Then the ship’s captain spoke to 
the savages through his interpreter, and said that he was well 
pleased that they had not killed me when they captured me 


I told one of the men, who was called 
Perot and knew the savage tongue, 
that he must make believe he was my 
brother, and that he was to say that 


of merchandise and must take me 
with him to the ship to fetch them. 


from among their enemies. He said also, in order to make it 
easier for him to take me away, that he had ordered me to be 
brought to the ship so that he might reward them for their care 
of me. Further, that it was his intention to give me goods and 
wares, and as I was known to them, to leave me there to collect 
pepper and other useful commodities until he came again. 
Meanwhile, we had arranged between us that some ten of the 
crew, who were not unlike me, should gather round and say 
that they were my brothers and wanted to take me home. And 
so it fell out. My brothers would not suffer me to land, saying 
that I must return with them, as my father longed to see me 
once more before he died. Upon this the captain told the 
savages that he was captain in the ship and would have pre- 
ferred that I should return with them, but that he was only one 
against many and could do nothing. All this was ordained sc 
that we might part from the savages on friendly terms. I told 
the king, my master, that I should greatly like to return with 
him, but that, as he could see, my brothers would not allow me 
to do so. Thereupon he began to 
howl and cryin the ship saying that 
if they took me away I must return 
with the first boat, for he looked 
upon me as his son, and was wrath 
with those of Uwattibi for threat: 
ening to eat me. And one of his 
wives who was in the ship began tc 
cry over me, according to their 
custom, and I cried also. Then the 
captain gave them goods, some 
five ducats’ worth in knives, axes. 
looking-glasses, and combs anc 
the savages returned with them tc 
their dwellings. 

Thus Almighty God, the Goc 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
saved me from the hands of these evil men. To him be praise 
and glory through Jesus Christ, his Son, our Redeemer 
Amen. 


Chapter LIT. The name of the ship’s captain, from whence 
the ship came, and what happened before we left harbour, 
and the manner of our return to France. 


The captain of the ship was named William de Moner an¢ 
the helmsman was called Francoy de Schantz. The ship was 
the Catherine of Wattavilla, and we now made all things ready 
to sail for France. One morning, as we lay in the harbour o! 
Rio de Jenero, a small Portuguese vessel came by intending 
to leave the harbour, the crew of which had been trading with 
a friendly tribe of savages called Los Markayes. Their country 
abuts on the country of the Tuppin Ikins, who are friendly tc 
the French, but the two tribes are great enemies. 

This ship was the one which, as I have related, came aftei 
me to buy me from the savages, and it was owned by a factor 
named Peter Rosel. The Frenchmen armed a boat and drew 
near, intending to take it, and I went with them to speak to the 
Portuguese and advise them to surrender. But when we at- 
tacked them they beat us off and killed and wounded severa 
of us. I also was wounded by a shot, and that more severel) 
than some of the others who recovered, for I was very neai 
death, and in my fear I cried to God and besought him, since 
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he had rescued me from the savages, to save me alive and bring 
me safe to Christian lands, so that I might make known there 
the mercies vouchsafed to me. And in due course I was com- 
pletely restored to health. Glory be to God for ever and ever. 

On the last day of October 1554 we sailed from the harbour 
at Rio de Jenero, and made for France. We had favouring 
winds, so that the crew marvelled saying that such weather 
must have been sent specially as a gift from God (as indeed it 
was) for the hand of God was upon the waters. 

On Christmas Eve great numbers of fishes surrounded the 
ship which are called porpoises, and we caught so many that 
for a few days we ate our fill of them. On the feast of the Three 
Kings God sent us also an abundance of fish, and save for this 
we had little to eat in the ship. About February 20 in the year 
1555 we reached the Kingdom of France and anchored at a 
small town called Honfleur in Normandy. During the whole 
voyage we saw no land for well-nigh four months. I assisted to 
unload the ship, and then thanking the crew for their kindness 
to me, I asked the captain for a passport. He was anxious for 
me to take another voyage with him, but when he saw that I 
would not be persuaded, he requested the Governor of Nor- 
mandy, Moensoral Miranth, to give me a passport and the 
Governor, when he had news of me, called me into his pres- 
ence and gave me the passport personally. My captain gave 
me money for my journey, and taking my leave of him, I made 
my way from Honfluer to Habelnoeff, and so to Dieppe. 


Chapter LIII. How at Dieppe I was taken to the house of the 
captain of the ship Bellete, which had left Brazil before us, 
but had not yet arrived. 


The ship Maria Bellete, in which was the interpreter who 
had told the savages to eat me, and in which he proposed to 
return to France, belonged to Dieppe, and the crew of this 
ship were the people who refused to take me into the boat 
when I escaped from the savages. The captain also was the 
man of whom the savages told me that he had given them a 
Portuguese sailor to eat when he took the Portuguese ship, as 
I have related before. 

The crew of the Bellete had not yet reached land when | 
arrived, although, reckoning by the voyage of the ship from 
Wattavilla which carried me, they should have preceded us by 
three months. The wives and relations of the men came to me, 
enquiring if | had news of them. I said that I had indeed news 
of them, and that there were godless people in the ship, 
whatever else they might be, and I related how one of them 
who was in the ship, finding me in a savage country, had told 
the savages to eat me, but that God had brought me home in 
safety. | told them, further, that when they were in their boat 
by the huts where I was, having traded with the savages for 
pepper and monkeys, these people, I said, when I contrived 
to escape, and swam out to them refused to take me in and 
forced me to return to land to the savages, which nearly broke 
my heart. Also that they had given a Portuguese sailor to the 
savages to be eaten, and were a people altogether without pity. 
“From this,” said I, “it is clear that God dealt kindly with me, 
so that | am here to bring you the latest tidings. Let them come 
when they may, but I will prophesy to you that God will see to 
it that such cruelty and tyranny as they showed to me among 
the savages (God forgive them) will be punished sooner or 
later, since it is clear that God listened to my complaints.” I 


told them also the manner in which I had been purchased from 
the savages and of my voyage home, and the truth of these 
matters, how that God had sent us good weather and favour- 
ing winds, and have given us fish from the depths of the sea. 
They were much cast down and enquired of me whether I 
thought they were safe, and in order not to distress them 
overmuch I said that it was possible that they might return. 
But I, and indeed most people, could not suppose otherwise 
than that they had perished with the ship. I then took my leave, 
telling them to report to their kinsmen, if they arrived, that 
God had preserved me, and that I had reached my home in 
safety. 

From Dieppe I travelled by ship to London in England, 
where I spent some days, after which I sailed for Zeeland and 
Antwerp. Thus did Almighty God, to whom all things are 
possible, bring me safely to my Fatherland, to whom be praise 
for evermore. Amen. 


Hans Staden’s Prayer 


My prayer to the Lord God when I was in the hands of the 
savages who threatened to eat me. 

Almighty God, the maker of heaven and earth, God of our 
forefathers, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, who with great might 
didst bring the children of Israel through the Red Sea out of 
the hands of their enemies and didst save Daniel in the den of 
lions, I beseech thee, all-powerful and eternal God, through 
thy dear Son Jesus Christ, who has redeemed us prisoners 
from everlasting captivity, to deliver me from the power of 
these tyrants who know thee not. If Lord it is thy will that I 
should suffer death at the hands of these people, who when I 
speak of thee deny thy power to save me, so strengthen me in 
my last hour when they work their will upon me that I may 
trust in thy mercy to the end. And if I am to suffer this great 
misery, now, do thou give me peace hereafter and save me 
from those torments which our forefathers so much feared. 
Yet Lord thou canst deliver me from their hands, help me 
Lord, for I know thy might, and when thou hast delivered me, 
so will I acknowledge no power but thine own mighty hand 
stretched forth to save me, for I am indeed beyond the help 
of men. So will I praise thy mercy and publish it abroad to all 
people and in all countries where I may be. Amen. 


Hans Staden’s Hymn 


A man rejoicing in his strength and pride thinks not upon 
God, but strives with him. 

Yet when tribulation comes upon him, then he lifts up his 
voice to the heavens. 

For men are tried by God for their salvation. 

Let none doubt that sorrow is a gift from God; for there is 
neither strength nor comfort, neither defence nor support 
save in God’s name alone. 

So shall a man bring up his children to know God and trust 
in him. 

And when trouble comes upon them they shall be 
comforted, 

Know reader that in these my labours I seek no honour for 
myself. 

To God be the glory. He knows all the thoughts of me and 
searches out their hearts. May God’s blessing rest on you and 
on me hereafter for evermore. 
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(®) AIR PARAGUAY 
“VISIT SOWIE ANIMUEIRICA\ AIRPASS” 


PARAGUAY 
ARGENTINA @ BOLIVIA 
BRAZIL @ CHILE 
PERU 6 URUGUAY 


MIAMI 
$899 


DALLAS or HOUSTON 
$1039 


NEW YORK, 
WASHINGTON or 
ATLANTA 


$1059 


BOSTON 
$1099 


LOS ANGELES or 
SAN FRANCISCO 


$1159 


Contact Your Travel 
Agent or Call 


U.S. TOLL FREE RESERVATIONS 1-800-327-3551 FLORIDA 1-800-432-1934 
U.S. OFFICES: ATLANTA e CHICAGO e HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES e MIAMI e NEW YORK 


By Lisa Jackson 


“Adventures come in all sizes.” —James Kenneth 


dventures also come in all flavors: effervescent, 
tart afternoons river-rafting in Colorado; rich, 
chocolate-spiced-with-cinnamon days 
lounging on a beach in Mexico; grass soup, 
warm fruit, and smoky grill nights while on photo safaris 
in the Serengeti; Rainforest Crunch adventures 
chugging up the Amazon on a houseboat; and rum 
punch and cotton candy adventures in 
Rio. 

Then there are what my husband Mark 
calls “Grab-a-Coke-and-Smile” adven- 
tures. That’s when you find yourself wait- 
ing long hours on some clerk, filling out 
sheaves of forms in endless waiting rooms, 
and clinging to sanity as you mainline a 
fast 200 calories before your next appoint- 
ment with yet another official whose lan- 
guage you don’t understand. 

And some adventures are accidental, 
such as when your tour group goes belly 
up and dumps you in a small town over- 
seas, or when your guide disappears to- 
gether with your passport. Others you 
bring upon yourself: for example, our last 
trip to South America, when high adven- 
ture meant sneaking off for a whole week 
without the boys. 

This adventure started with a phone call. 
“There’s a baby in Lima. Can you get all 
your papers together and be ready to travel 
in a month? I need an answer tomorrow.” 

In a frantic three-week paper chase, 
Mark and I round up passports, tax re- 
cords, pediatrician’s reports on our two 
boys, and clearances from Interpol. And we get finger- 
printed. Later, clutching some 150 documents, all duly 
notarized, with the notary’s signature verified by our 
State Seals Department and the State Seal authenticated 
by the Peruvian Consul in New York, we are just about 
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ready, except for all the personal things like making 
airline reservations, lining up Grandmother to baby-sit, 
and last-minute shopping and packing. At the last min- 
ute, we throw together a nursery and buy a Peruvian flag. 

We make an effort to prepare the boys, but beyond 
the fact that Grandmother is coming, they show little 
interest in details. Michael’s response is to chant, “We 
get a sister!” while David, wrapping a truck in a newspa- 
per, warbles, “Happy birthday to you!” That’s it. 


So, while the boys contentedly plan their vacation 
with their Grandmother, doubts and anxieties assail me. 
Not about adopting a baby girl —I can hardly wait to hold 
her in my arms— but about facing the whole dislocating 
process of getting her. While I’ve been to Lima before, 
am I ready to live there for two months as a single 
parent? Are our arrangements for the boys all right? 
What if something goes wrong? We already know the 
ordeal dealing with a Byzantine bureaucracy firsthand. 
This is not going to be a restful trip. 

On the other hand, the whole convoluted procedure 
of child adoption will give me lots of time to get to know 
our new daughter. Also, while Peru is beset by economic 
problems, Lima is a big city with pediatricians, nurses, 
notaries, and department stores. I speak some Spanish 
(a legacy of family summers in Mexico) and we have 
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friends there. Finally, the South American Explorers 
Club has a Clubhouse in Lima if we really get in trouble, 
and there is C., a wonderful, helpful, and truly bilingual 
woman from our agency who will be our facilitator in 
Lima. 

The baby girl we hope to adopt is only a few weeks 
old. Her mother, an unmar- 
ried eighteen-year-old, is an 
orphan who had to leave 
school when she became 
pregnant. We decide on the 
name Sharon Ricarda Jack- 
son: “Sharon” in honor of 
Mark’s grandmother and 
“Ricarda,” her birth sur- 
name, 


Day One. “Toto, we’re not in 
Kansas anymore.” 


We know very little about 
the child who will be our 
daughter. She weighed 712 
pounds at birth and is now 
ten-weeks-old and healthy. 
And C. says she has beautiful eyes. 

Our plan calls for Mark to stay about three weeks, 
then return home while I stay on in Lima with Sharon. 
When the adoption is final, he will fly back and bring us 
home. 

It’s a beautiful morning in Lima—just warm enough. 
We only lose one bag, unfortunately the one with Mark’s 
good clothes. C. is out of town, but Annabella, a trans- 
lator, is here to help us. 

Once we check in, Annabella tells us we’re to meet 
with our lawyer that evening, but first we have to see the 
police. After changing clothes we hurry downstairs. 
There we meet a couple waiting to receive their baby at 
their lawyer’s office. The mother is pale and quiet; the 
father red-faced and laughing. 

The hotel is nicer than we were expecting, with large 
rooms, private baths, and, thankfully, kitchen privileges! 
The staff will make sandwiches and coffee on request, 
and one refrigerator is kept well-stocked with colas and 
beer. With no pool, bar, or restaurant to attract outsid- 
ers, security is good. 

Many of the guests are business people staying for 
several weeks, but there are six other families—two 
Canadian and four American — who have also come to 
adopt children, Alas, only one member of the hotel staff 
speaks any English, so my modest Spanish is much in 
demand. 

Weare barely introduced to another family, John and 
Mary, who already have their adopted baby, when they 
receive an urgent call from their lawyer. Suddenly, they 
have to go to the police station. They ask if I will talk to 
the hotel staff about having their laundry picked up 
before noon. 

We call about Mark’s lost bag, then hurry off to the 
police station ourselves. Things go smoothly and we even 
have time to stop by the Consulate to get registered. 


Finally, we rush back to the hotel, arriving hot, tired, anc 
a little disoriented. On our way to the kitchen to get : 
soda we see an older man witha young girl who is holdin; 
a baby. I can’t tell if the child is a boy or a girl because 
it’s wrapped in several layers of white blankets (man” 
traditional Peruvians believe this protects against respi 
ratory disease). 

“Senor Jackson?” asks the elderly man, rising to hi: 
feet. In Spanish, he mumbles something I interpret a 
“This is your baby.” Mark, whose Spanish is limited t 
“agua caliente” and “mi esposa hablar,” looks at me it 
confusion. Quite unexpectedly, the girl hands the chilc 
to me. The older man is our attorney, whom we hac 
never met, and the girl, Victoria, is the mother of ow 
daughter. 

Mark pulls out a small album of photos and, wit! 
Annabella translating, pours over pictures with Victori:z 
while I, feeling like a six-year-old with a birthday present 
carefully unwrap Sharon. 

It’s somewhat awkward and tense until Victoria 
looking at a picture of our son David, and I, looking at 
Sharon, simultaneously coo “Your baby is beautiful!’ 
This breaks the ice. 

Victoria has many questions: How old are we? How 
long have we been married? What do our children like‘ 
What kind of a house do we have? 

We may never know what Victoria thinks of us, bul 
she says one thing we will never forget. Explaining her 
decision to give up her baby, she says, “I want Sharon tc 
understand the reasons. When she grows up she mus! 
understand that this was the only decision for both o! 
us.” 

Annabella nods sympathetically. “Yes, I understand, 
you would be poor.” 

“No,” says Victoria, “No, we would not be just ‘poor, 
we would have nothing to eat.” 

That night, for the first time in a month, we relax. We 
have Sharon and she is a delight: happy and alert, eating 
well, and in good health. A call home confirms that the 
boys are doing fine. The hotel is nice, the other families 
wonderful. The rest will be a breeze, right? 


Day Two. Welcome to the Waiting Room 


Sharon sleeps all night, waking at 6:30 a.m. for a 
bottle. We are finishing a leisurely breakfast when the 
phone rings. It’s Annabella, saying she’ll be here in thirty 
minutes to take us to the police station, 

We rush upstairs and change into “respectable” 
clothes. Twenty minutes later, we’re ready and waiting 
in the lobby. 

Three hours, one bottle, and two diaper-changes 
later—and still waiting—we’re learning a lot about 
Peruvian time. Of course, we have no idea why we're 
going to the police station, or even where our lawyer is, 
but that’s normal. While in Peru, we sometimes know 
who we’re going to see, but almost never why. 

After several hours we panic, having come to the 
conclusion that maybe we’re supposed to get to the 
police station on our own. Just then the phone rings. It’s 
our lawyer’s secretary. “He’ll be there in an hour. Don’t 
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go anywhere. You need to be at the police station before 
they close at 1:00.” 

Mark runs out for bottled water since the stores will 
be closed when we return. Still waiting at 1:30, someone 
rushes out for chifa (Peruvian Chinese food) while Mark 
makes another mad dash to the cambio to change more 
money. 

At 2:30 we’re pacing up and down the dining room 
when the lawyer’s secretary calls again. The electricity is 
out in her office and she can’t type some translation we 
need. She'll call again tomorrow. 

Mark says philosophically, “Well, at least we can 
finish one meal in peace.” Just then the hotel reception- 
ist reappears, 

“Phone call, Senor Jackson.” 

“Listen, honey,” says C. over the telephone, “I’m glad 
I caught you in. You need to register the adoption right 
away because the Consulate closes at four. Isn’t Sharon 
beautiful? Ciao!” 

Fortunately, another family has to register their 
adoption and knows what to bring. We are about to join 
a line at the Consulate that snakes around the block, 
when C. says, “That’s for Peruvians,” and guides us up 
to the gate. 

We show our passports. Sure enough the guard lets 
us in, but of course we still have to pass through a metal 
detector and stand in line to get a card to get a number 
so we can be cleared to go upstairs, where we can finally 
sit down and wait. 

We chat with other waiting families until our turn 
comes. 

“There is no record of your case,” says the clerk. 

We panic! Finally we discover that our forms were 
somchow filed under “Mr. Jackson Mark.” Oh blessed 
relicf. We straighten things out, complete some more 
forms and wearily head back to our hotel where we find 
another message from Annabella: “Go to the lawyer’s at 
ten tomorrow morning.” 

And so it goes for two more weeks — endless hours of 
waiting only to find some absolutely vital document is 
missing, or that the particular official we have to see is 
out, or that we’ve come to the wrong place and have to 
go somewhere else. It’s a good day when we accomplish 
anything, even if it has nothing to do with what we set out 
to accomplish. In between, we visit Victoria and tele- 
phone home. 

“Mama, I’m having so much fun!” says David, our 
three-year-old son. 

“Why? Are you doing something special?” I ask. 

“Oh, yes,” he replies. “I’m helping Grandma wash the 
dishes!” 

Hmmmmm. So much for parental concern. 

We do manage to snatch a few quiet moments. Once 
we sneak off to the Gold Museum for an afternoon, or 
we visit friends. Lima is a city that people travel through 
on their way to somewhere else; there are few “tourist” 
diversions. Still, some of the museums are first-rate and 
the culture is an interesting mix of European, Asian, 
Mestizo, and Indian influences. We get by on my version 
of Spanish and consume large quantities of “tacos” that 


taste Jamaican and Chinese dishes that taste Egyptian. 

We shop a little, looking for drawings by local artists 
and traditional crafts. Mark collects more recipes— 
dips, cakes, souffles — anything using avocado. Every day 
the prices spiral upwards, and every time we see a 
woman begging on the streets we think of Victoria and 
her reasons for giv- 
ing up Sharon. 

It’s hot. Inside the 
shadowy Hall of Jus- 
tice the atmosphere 
is tense. There is no 
place to sit. One fa- 
ther describes it as 
“Grand Central Sta- 
tion after the Apoca- 
lypse.” At the en- 
trance, guards cra- 
dling machine guns 
scowl at IDs. We ar- 
rive at 9:15, Mark is 
wearing a borrowed jacket, tie, and shirt supplied by two 
other prospective fathers and the receptionist. An- 
nabella has us wait in the lobby. We have a ten o’clock 
appointment with the judge. At about ten o’clock our 
lawyer arrives with the news that the judge isn’t ready 
yet, then wanders back to his office. We wait. Sharon 
drains a bottle. Suddenly, C. appears. 

“What are your doing out here?” she asks. We explain 
that the lawyer told us to wait here. 

“That’s just because it’s cooler,” she says impatiently. 
“Anyway, come on—it’s almost your turn.” 

As we enter, the judge’s door opens briefly to admit 
another family. “Good,” Annabella whispers to our at- 
torney, “That was the 9:30 appointment. We’re next.” 

For almost an hour fifteen of us swelter together in 
an 8’ x 10’ cubicle. Finally, the clerk reappears. “Familia 
Morgan?” Immediately, our lawyer runs over and begins 
arguing in loud whispers. At last, smiling triumphantly, 
he ushers us past the hapless Morgans, who, lacking a 
translator, blink in shock. Their discomfiture elicits little 
sympathy from Annabella. “They’re the 10:30 appoint- 
ment,” she shrugs, “The clerk got confused. You go 
next.” 

We meet the judge and the public attorney who rep- 
resents the child. The judge speaks first. Off the record, 
he asks about our other children, our families, our phi- 
losophy of child raising. I haul out my photo album and, 
like most of the Peruvians we meet, he scrutinizes every 
page. There is a picture of my grandmother playing with 
the boys. He beams. He seems pleased that both boys 
are U.S. citizens and points out certain pictures to the 
public attorney. 

Now comes the formal interview with the judge. 
When he is done, it’s the public attorney’s turn. He is 
much sterner, but obviously concerned for Sharon and, 
we feel, for Victoria, the mother. Do we know that 
Victoria is unmarried? How do we feel about the child? 
We answer that we love Sharon very much, and that we 
respect Victoria for the courage and love that led her to 
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place her-child up for adoption. Startled by our answer, 
he seems to need an explanation. Did we know the 
mother before? Are we related? And when we express 
the hope that a good life lies ahead for Victoria, he 
replies that “We will hope for a good life for the child.” 
Finally, he asks us to promise something of great impor- 
tance. “You must promise not to argue in front of the 
child, because this is not good. The child must know 
loving parents.” We agree. 

The judge at last grants us temporary custody of 
Sharon. He gives Mark permission to leave Peru. 

“Soon you will have three fine children to visit your 
grandmother,” he says. We thank him. 


Day Nineteen 


Mark makes plane reservations. Sharon and I will see 
the social worker occasionally, and C. will let us know 
when our adoption approaches finalization— probably 
six weeks or more. Life becomes routine. Sharon and I 
are regulars at the local grocery store, and know where 
to buy mangos, papers in English, and European choc- 
olate bars. It’s like the middle of an ocean voyage when 
both the beginning and end seem far away. 


Day Forty-one 


Days spent waiting are hard. Sharon is good tem- 
pered, but even so, carrying her and the diaper bag 
everywhere is tiring. There are few distractions for 
mothers who speak very little Spanish. There is a lot of 
cabin fever. Tempers flare. When Sharon sleeps, I read, 
practice Spanish, and do needlework. 

Several babies fall ill. The biggest frustration is un- 
certainty—no one has a final court date. There are 
rumors that the judge might take off on vacation. Mark 


International Adoption 


jokes grimly that our international phone calls cost mor 
than airfare. Religious services have turned into socia 
events as well as spiritual comforts. Sharon smiles at on 
and all. 


Day Forty-two 


The telephones lines are down. Unable to reach mi 
at the hotel, C. calls Mark in the United States. The cour 
date is set for next week! He flies down the following day 
In the rush to complete everything Mark is calm. Hi 
even has his own jacket for court. The final decree i: 
issued, the visa granted. We throw a joyous farewel 
celebration. 


Day Fifty-four 


Impatient to be off at long last, we drive to the airport 
AeroPert posts our flight with a six-hour delay. We roos'! 
on our luggage. I hold pictures of the boys while Mark 
sings to Sharon. Two hours later, our flight is canceled 
The plane never left Miami. We load up and return tc 
the hotel. Maybe tomorrow. 


Day Fifty-five 


Two other families from the hotel are leaving today 
We load everything on top of two VW Beetles anc 
everyone squeezes in. As we head for the airport the 
wind picks up. The luggage shifts and pieces start drop: 
ping off. We drive half a mile with everyone hanging ou! 
the windows holding the luggage. A suitcase falls. We 
screech to astop. Everything gets lifted back up and tiec 
down again. We drive another half mile, another piece 
of luggage falls off, and so on. Cars whiz by. We pull intc 
the airport parking lot barely five minutes before ii 
closes and rush inside the terminal. Our flight is postec 


For every healthy infant put up for adoption in the U.S., there 
are 200 waiting couples eager to be parents. After attempting to 
adopt our first child through various domestic programs, we, like 
many other would-be parents, asked ourselves, “Aren’t there any 
babies who need to be adopted?” After all, we weren’t trying to be 
the “perfect family,” seeking the “perfect child.” All we knew was 
that we could love and support a child who needed a family. This 
led us to an international agency. 

In the U.S., successful applicants wait an average of seven 
years, and have to meet stringent standards. Applicants forty 
years of age or older, those with low income, unmarried individu- 
als, and families with other children are assigned a lower priority 
and may never realize their dream of adopting a child. The 
“standard” midthirties, childless couples fare better, but it is still 
a frustrating process. 

Each year, 10,000 families from the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Europe, and elsewhere travel to South and Central 
America to adopt. Although rules vary from country to country, 
last year it was possible to adopt in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador EI Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico, Panama, and Peru. 

International adoption is dramatically different than adoption 
througha U.S. agency. Internationally there are far more children 
available than families that can care for them. From the time you 
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apply until the child is in your home takes generally less than two 
years. In our case, it took only nine months for our first son, and 
fifteen months for our second. 

Who are the children? While there are true orphans (both 
parents deceased), most of the children placed for adoption in 
South and Central America are “economic orphans,” i.e., children 
of parents who cannot provide for them, or “social orphans,” 
children of single mothers shunned by society. In many countries, 
unmarried, pregnant women lose their jobs, are forced to leave 
school, and are even turned out of their homes. The social stigma 
then attaches to the children. In countries where contraception is 
rarely practiced, or abortion is illegal or not available, or where 
there is widespread poverty, thousands of children may be waiting 
for permanent homes. 

In Peru, the application to adopt is considered less important 
than the couple’s ability to parent. Cases are judged individually. 
In most countries, adoption is carried out by proxy using a local 
attorney. The parents then go to the country for a week or two to 
pick up the child. Peru, on the other hand, has very strict residency 
requirements. Both prospective parents must be in the country 
for about two weeks and at least one parent must reside in the 
country with the child until the adoption is final. Residency re- 
quirements vary from city to city but month-long stays are com- 
mon in smaller cities. In Lima, plan to spend eight to twelve weeks. 


with a six-hour delay. I start to cry. 

C. says she’ll try to get us on Eastern Airlines. It is full 
except for two seats in First Class. “Done,” says Mark 
looking at me—so we drag everything over to the 
Eastern counter. 

“Sorry,” says the clerk, “No infants allowed in First 
Class.” We drag our belongings back to AeroPeri. The 
flight is now posted with a seven-hour delay. Sharon is 
sleeping, I am sucking my thumb, and C. is arguing with 
a clerk. Suddenly, she gestures frantically. “Bring your 
bags, quickly!” 

We check in. Two minutes later, a huge queue has 
formed behind us. On the board above us, our flight is 
now listed as being only forty-five minutes late. 

“These people!” C. mutters, but she looks smug. “The 
plane has been in the air all the time. All this time, we’d 
been looking at yesterday’s schedule!” 

We hug, and say good-bye. 


Day Fifty-six 


Sharon smiles her way through immigration and, 
when the clerk at the newsstand counts out our change 
in Spanish, Mark smiles and says, “Mi esposa,” then 
laughs. At home, the boys are waiting. “Look,” says 
Michael, “she likes me!” Sharon grabs his finger. David 
clutches my hand and won’t let go. And we all live 
happily ever after. 
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Postscript 


After returning I phone Don Montague at the South 
American Explorers Club. He asks two questions: 
“How’s the baby?” and “Where’s your Trip Report?” 
We write a report— about eighty pages —and throw in 
all of the information we wish we’d had before we set out 
to adopt Sharon— what we brought, what we should have 
brought, and all the trials we went through. It’s now 
available from the Club. If you ever travel to Peru, or 
South America, for any reason, please write Trip Re- 
ports and send them in. They are of great help to others. 


Public Service Announcement 


Children from Ethiopia to Albuquerque can use your 
help. There are many organizations working with chil- 
dren—and these charities need so very little. A bottle of 
infant’s pain reliever can save a life. Crib sheets may be 
used for thirty children. Pancake mix makes a birthday 
special. Big organizations ask for money, but the ones 
that work directly with one or two orphanages will hon- 
estly thank you for two T-shirts or a box of plastic bags. 

Anything lightweight, easy to pack, and difficult to 
obtain locally can be hand-carried by volunteers. So 
spend three or four dollars for an infant’s gown or a pair 
of shorts, and send it along somewhere. Help locally: 
most cities have homes for abused children or children 
with AIDS. You will make a difference. 


Explore South America 
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To receive Lonely Planet’s free newsletter and a booklist, write to 
Lonely Planet Publications, Embarcadero West, 


112 Linden Street, Oakland.CA 94607. 
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Afirst class menu on most airlines. 
The economy class menu on Varig. 


Aperitifs Scotch 


Gin 


Campari 
Vodka 


(ouvert 


Hors-d Oeuure 


Entree 


Dessert 


Beverages 
Vins Rouge/Blanc 


Biére 
Liqueurs 
Cognac 


Bread and Roll 
Butter 


Diplomat Paté in Crust with 
Mushroom Salad 


Veal Scallopinis with 

Marsala Sauce 
Baby String Beans with Bacon Strips 
Valencienne Rice 


Lemon Cake 
Brazilian Coffee 


Breakfast 


Roll and Bread 

Orange Juice 

Coffee with Milk 
Chocolate 

Tea with Milk or Lemon 
Butter 

Jam 

Fruit Salad 

Chefs Salad 


ARIG's extraordinary 
on-board service goes 
beyond class boundaries. 
In our Economy Class for 
instance, your clients will 
enjoy the kind of menu 
they've come to expect in 


First and Business Class on 
other airlines. VARIG's inter- 
national cuisine is served 
with complimentary cock- 
tails, wine and liqueurs, and 
nothing less than porcelain 
dinnerware, crystal glass- 
ware and linen napkins. 
The headsets and movie 
are, of course, complimen- 
tary as are the personal 
grooming kits. 

Book your clients on 
VARIG from New York, 
Miami, Los Angeles, Mon- 
treal or Toronto, secure in 
the knowledge that what- 
ever class theyre flying, 
they'll be catered to by 
experts. 

We are participants in the 
following agency automa- 
tion systems: 

SABRE..... Y/SYS/QRG 
APOLLO ...S*RGB 


DATAS Il... .G.RG*INDEX 
PARSS ii cia G/COH/RGO 
SODA ..... GGHQRG 


VARIG SERVES BRAZIL AND JAPAN WITH 27 FLIGHTS A WEEK FROM NORTH AMERICA. 


= E The World Class Airline of Brazil. 


Since 1927. 
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The Fallibility of Tires in Peru 


By Richard Robinson 


from the gaping onlookers, inordinately amused at 

the sight of this ragged foreigner, collapsed and 
exhausted, seeking 
resuscitation from 
a continuous stream 
of bottled beers. 

I don’t mind. I’m 
recovering by the 
minute and am re- 
lieved to find .that 
my forced march 
from Espiritu Pam- 
pa has not béen in 


he gringo,” comments a grinning Indian, “has the 
SJ thirst of a camel!!” This provokes gales of laughter 


the last bffthe 
weekly trucks to 
Quillabamba 
where, I know, both 
hot showers and 
cool beers are 
readily available. It 
has been twelve ar- 
duous days hoofing 
the remote trails 
through the inscru- 
table Inca,ruins of 
the Vilcabamba, 
but it is all worth- 
while. I’m steadily 
regaining strength 
and have already 
reserved a ride in 
the yellow Mitsu- 
bishi—a truck of 


own chacra, or slash-and-burn clearing in the surrounding 
jungle. Their village includes a vast, grassy plaza where a 
market is held once a week. On all sides an assortment of mud 
brick and tin huts are engaged in the business of retailing 


some distinction in Passenger truck with E/ Jefe and the author 


these parts, possessing as it does, a fresh coat of paint and a 
reassuring amount of tread on the tires. For personal reasons 
the driver, a smart and capable young man, has elected to stay 
the night at this seedy jungle trading post called Chiwankeri, 
and departure is scheduled for three o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. { 

Chiwankeri is a friendly and sociable place populated by 


planters and settlers from the Peruvian Sierra, each with his 


AUTHOR & PHOTOGRAPHER: Richard Robinson’s work 
has appeared in The Adventurers and Great Expeditions. 


warm beer and a hundred varieties of tinned sardines. I have 
no need to explore all the gastronomic possibilities, having 
conserved the last and best of my dried rations for this occa- 
sion; I offer my audience further entertainment as I produce 
the magic spirit stove and create first one tasty dish (Soupe de 
pecheur) then another (Chicken Mexican) in the space of a 
few minutes. By now the citizens of Chiwankeri esteem me 
somewhere between a celebrity and an idiot. It is, I feel, going 
to be a good night, for I am in good company. 

The aforementioned driver is known to his friends as Raul. 
However, when at the wheel of his vehicle, he is the King of 
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the Montaha, an Artist of the Roads, and known to every living 
person as E/ Maestro. His principal passenger is Hugo, a sort 
of peasant philosopher who is returning to Quillabamba with 
his family having just harvested his annual coffee crop. We 
three are joined by others at our rough plank bar and as the 
gathering darkness swiftly encloses our little group, the con- 
versation flows freely as the sparkling ale, encompassing such 


dis bs is. 
Passenger truck passing Ollantaytambo 


weighty topics as sports, wealth, poverty, AIDS, World War 
II, sports, women, then back to sports again. Our discussions 
are punctuated with the clink of glasses raised to toast the 
health of our fellows amidst the traditional and frequent 
libations to Pacha Mama, Mother Earth. We retire in good 
order, I to the house of Hugo, a rough two-story building with 
walls of undecorated adobe. Here I sleep on 
the dirt floor amid chickens and other dark 
shapes, difficult to make out in the gloom of 
night. 

The predawn of the following day finds 
me in the kitchen of a different distant house 
eating boiled yucca and drinking sweet black 
coffee with the same cast of characters as the 
previous evening, but all now in a more sub- 
dued mood. We depart Chez Hugo at 2:00 
a.m. with little sleep, and trek through the 
darkness like refugees, laden down with all 
the family’s possessions, including chickens stuffed roughly in 
asack. Raul, it seems, has traveled some distance pursuing his 
nocturnal commerce, and we now have to find the truck in 
total darkness. Our wanderings take us across a mudslide and 
over a single-log bridge—no mean feat under the circum- 
stances — then through a banana plantation until a shout from 
the advance party signals our arrival. 1 am clammy with the 
sweat on this humid night and groggy for lack of sleep when 


Kiteni is a busy, hustling, dirt 
and danger sort of place, a squalid 
frontier settlement, a tropical 
Klondike that I like immediately. 


they tell me that departure will be delayed two or three hours. 
The good news is that I am invited to join the men for 
breakfast—a courtesy not extended to the women and chil- 
dren, 

We set off in relative comfort — only ten or so passengers 
in the open back, with plenty of bulging coffee sacks to stretch 
out upon. To my certain recollection though, there is no land 
journey in Peru without danger or discom- 
fort and before the first shafts of daylight 
pierce the jagged rim of the caldera, we are 
nearly pitched in to a ravine crossing a 
muddy and precipitous stream. 

The onward track—by no stretch of the 
imagination can it be called a road —is truly 
horrendous, as we follow the course of the 
rushing Cosireni along a ledge high above 
the river. Only a lip of crumbling earth sup- 
ports the vehicle above the gorge below and 
more than a few previous travelers have 
succumbed to gravity, the broken wrecks of 
their trucks strewn on the lower slopes, the 
disaster marked with little wayside crosses. 
Weinch forward, over several landslides. As 
our truck tilts towards the point of no return, 
the passengers are offering a view of the 
depths like a glimpse into the hereafter. The 
previous evening I told Hugo that I did not 
believe in God. Now, I tell him, I have 
changed my mind. 

We procede thus for a good many miles 
before descending to the widening valley 
past shabby plantations and ugly settle- 
ments. Jubeni, Monterico, and others un- 
named, we pass in the four jolting, lurching 
hours to Kiteni. From here onwards, I am assured that the 
road will be “good,” an assessment I am to question later on. 

Kiteni is a busy, hustling, dirt and danger sort of place, a 
squalid frontier settlement, a tropical Klondike that I like 
immediately. As the gateway to the lowlands, it is a town 
buzzing with the activity of traders, settlers, explorers, and 
Indians. Eating places are 
numerous and uniformly 
unsanitary, but provide a 
welcome alternative to 
the dehydrated fare of 
previous weeks. Wood- 
shack stores, packed with 
goods imported from the 
city and the more exotic 
produce of the jungle, are 
open to the street. Those 
who have no shop ply their 
wares outside. If so inclined, one may be shaved and coiffured 
at a makeshift barber’s stall on the boardwalk. 

Kiteni occupies an important junction of the Alto 
Urubamba, and we follow its majestic serpentine course 
through the green and fertile lands to Quillabamba. We take 
on twenty more passengers and some livestock. Now seriously 
overcrowded, we suffer the first of five punctures, which are 
to prolong our journey to a stamina-testing twenty hours. Two 
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assistants—a pair of ten-year-olds with the sturdy build of 
Welsh pit ponies—stop their horseplay and set about their 
task with practiced efficiency: shoving rocks behind the 
wheels to prevent the vehicle from rolling; placing the jack 
and levering; locating the toolbag and loosening the wheel 
nuts; and fetching the spare wheel from beneath the cargo. 
This tire is in far worse shape than the one just removed, but 
deemed sufficient for the purpose. The problem is, what will 
happen when the spare bursts? In Peru, new tires are costly, 
so you just patch and repair the existing, well-worn stock. But 
tire repair is a more exacting task performed by E/ Maestro. 
He has a vulcanizing kit that fuses the damaged rubber amid 
a spectacular shower of sparks. Before the tire can be 
reinflated, however, it is necessary to 
repair the defective handpump— my 
penknife and insulating tape come in 
handy here. Everyone takes a turn at 
the tedious job of pumping up the 
tire—all participants subjected to 
Hugos’ jibes, being dubbed “stal- 
lion,” “cuckold,” or “queer,” accord- 
ing to the virility of their efforts. 

Spirits are high as we bowl along 
the broad, swift waters of the Alto 
Urubamba. A benign sun in a clear, 
blue sky radiates a steady warmth. A 
golden day with sweeping vistas of 
black water against a background of 
green mountains. Children splash in 
the shallows as we rattle by. 

At Palma Real it is fiesta day. In 
the late afternoon, the narrow, dusty 
main street is crowded with revellers, 
the air throbs with the amplified 
music of the Chicha band, an up-beat 
style of Latin country and western 
with plenty of echo—a capsule of en- 
ergy in the endless bucolic tranquility 
of the Alto Urubamba. 

We drive on. As the sun goes down 
a fourth tire blows. We pile out, make 
repairs and continue our journey by 
the light of the new moon and the 
southern stars. Near midnight, a fifth 
tire explodes. Hope of arriving that 
night evaporates. Most of the passen- 
gers are sleeping. The pit ponies are 
too exhausted to walk. All Hugos’ 
chickens have expired, done in by the 
rigors of the journey. Raul works 
alone while I hold a flashlight; twenty 
hours have passed since breakfast. 
The rubber tube looks beyond repair, 
but it holds. “We are going to make 
it,” Raul says. Soon there are points 
of light ahead—electric lights—the 
first I have seen in weeks, and, if these 
are electric lights, this must be Quilla- 
bamba. The town is sleeping as we 
arrive. 


At the Hotel Don Carlos, the doorman has one last suite, 
with bathroom attached. Luxury! A clean and spacious room 
with a soft bed. Ahead loom three glorious days of rest and 
recuperation: enjoying the sociable charms of the town 
square; the celebrations of the town’s 131st anniversary, the 
hysterical antics of the volunteer fire brigade hosing down the 
streets; the diversions of the riverside bathing resort. But for 
now | am satisfied with the prospect of my first shower in two 
weeks and a good night’s sleep in real comfort. As I savor the 
soothing, cleansing waters, I recall the timeless words of 
Robert Louis Stevenson who once said that to travel hopefully 
is a better thing than to arrive. 

Wrong this time, Bob. Oo 


Hosing down the main plaza in Quillabamba 
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By Kevin Mireles 


Never trust someone who uses a 
shower curtain for a tent. 

A few years ago when I was running 
around to bike shops and sporting 
goods stores to prepare for a long-dis- 
tance bike trip through South America, 
Imade two mistakes: I bought a Bianchi 
and I took the advice of a guidebook 
and bought a 20-degree sleeping bag to 
use in the high Andes where in June and 
July temperatures often fall to -20 Cel- 
sius during the night. I should have 
known better. The author of the guide- 
book admits to having used a shower 
curtain for a tent. 

That said, let me impart a few words 
of advice of my own. First of all, if you 
are planning to cycle in South America, 
buy a mountain bike. Unlike other con- 
tinents, in South America you need a 
mountain bike for most of the roads. 
You can get a good one for between 
US$600-1,000. Also, when buying a 
bike, pick one without the latest trendy 
gimmicks, which are fine for pedaling 
around home, but disastrous in the mid- 
dle of the Amazon. Rapid-fire shifters 
are fine in Los Angeles, but try repair- 
ing them on a mountain road. 

Mountain bikes require some care, 
like keeping the chain well lubed to 
keep from grinding to a halt, but they 
can take incredible amounts of abuse — 
much more than most novices or even 
most experienced cyclists can imagine. 
I know. I’ve ridden the length of South 
America on my bike. 

More vulnerable to prolonged 
abuse, however, are the tires and racks, 
generally the weak links on a bike. I 
recommend investing the US$200 it 
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costs for a pair of Bruce Gordon racks, 
and you can forget about them for the 
rest of your trip. No other rack, not 
Blackburn, nor anything else, comes 
close to the strength and durability of a 
Gordon rack. If you have any doubts 
about this, take a close look at our 
taped, welded, glued, spit and wired 
together Blackburn racks. Believe me, 
it’s no fun being on the worst road in the 
world with racks that have twisted to- 
gether into a piece of modern art. Be- 
sides, if a Gordon rack does break, it 
can be easily fixed since, unlike most 
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Kevin returning from Aconcagua 


other racks, which are made of alumi- 
num and nearly impossible to weld in 
most areas, a Bruce Gordon rack is 
chro-moly steel. 

The same is true of bike frames. I 
ride an aluminum Fisher, which I love, 
but if it were to break, it would be al- 
most impossible to repair. However, 
the chances of the frame breaking is 
slim to nil. Tires are the weakest part of 
any bike. While the rubber and the 
tread hold up well, the thin wall sides 
shred in rocky, muddy terrain. Once a 
small tear starts on the sidewall, the 
whole casing will unravel in an incredi- 
bly short time—rather disconcerting 
when you’re out in the middle of no- 
where. Quite possibly the most trouble- 
free tires are the Brazilian gum wall 
tires which are heavy and not particu- 
larly good, but they’re tough enough to 
hold up where other tires fear to tread. 
I’ve haven’t used the new Specialized 
Blackwall Ground Controls or the 
Panarace Timbuktu Kevlar belted tires, 
but I suspect these are probably supe- 


rior to the average tire. If anyone has 
had good experience with either of 
these, or others, that hold up well in 
mud and rocks, let me know. There is a 
whole lot of junk on the market, billed 
as “heavy-duty touring equipment,” but 
it rarely ever holds up. A good example 
is the majority of panniers sold in bike 
shops. Almost all come with zippered 
closures, and cheap zippers at that. 
These invariably blow out after a few 
weeks of use. As far as I am concerned, 
the best bags are Kangaroo Baggs, 
Overland, and others made by Needle- 


works. Just about every other model is 
seriously flawed. 

If you plan to spend no more than a 
week or two of easy pedaling, you can 
ignore all my suggestions, but if you are 
determined to abuse and misuse your 
bikes as well as your bodies, do so at 
your peril. 

The next bit, of advice is more per- 
sonal and can be argued ad infinitum 
amongst outdoors people (note the 
neuter). I recommend that you invest in 
a good down-filled, zero-degree or bet- 
ter bag, especially if you enjoy a good 
night’s sleep as opposed to endless 
hours of miserable shivering. An even 
warmer bag might even be called for in 
the high Andes during midwinter. Oh, 
and as for all the rest of the miscella- 
neous junk you are tempted to bring 
along, you won’t need it. Anything be- 
yond a chain breaker, 8- and 10-mm 
wrenches, a set of allen keys, a spoke 
wrench, and a few extra spokes is too 
much. If possible, change as many of 
your bike’s nuts and bolts over to allen 


keys to eliminate the need to carry 
wrenches. Also, locktight everything 
that shouldn’t need to be adjusted and 
bring extra bolts in case one falls out. 
Anything that can’t be fixed with these 
tools shouldn’t break. If it does, it prob- 
ably can be jury-rigged, and if it can’t, it 
can’t be fixed in any case, so why worry 
about it. 

Now, you’ve got your bike and every- 
thing else that you could want, but 
you’re not interested in circumnavigat- 
ing South America. Where to go? 

To describe all the possible routes 

= would fill a good-sized book, 
which I hope someday to 
write. What follows is a sam- 
pler of a few of the thou- 
sands of possibilities to give 
you some idea of what you 
might find. 

PATAGONIA is both a 
cyclist’s dream and worst 
nightmare. For the beginner 
it offers easy riding and 
spectacular scenery — for- 
ests, deserts, glacier-cov- 
ered passes, hundreds of 
lakes, rivers and streams — 
with unlimited camping pos- 
sibilities or hotel-to-hotel 
trips. In addition to thou- 
sands of miles of bikeable 
dirt roads, there are hun- 
dreds of miles of trails— one from Lago 
Puelo to the sea for experienced bush- 
whackers only. 

There are, however, two drawbacks 
to Patagonia. Most of the area is a vast, 
empty, featureless desert continuously 
buffeted by strong winds. On Ruta 40, 
you can ride for 613 kilometers between 
towns, and several hundred kilometers 
between water stops and, unless you are 
particularly lucky, you'll be blown 
around by 100-kilometer winds. I’ve 
talked to some forty who attempted this 
route, but I have yet to meet anyone who 
actually rode it all. 

As a rule of thumb, the farther the 
road from the Chilean border, the 
windier. This is particularly true in the 
spring and summer on the Argentine 
side of the Cordillera. If I only had one 
month, I would choose February or 
March. In March there are fewer tour- 
ists on the road —an advantage if you’re 
looking for solitude and don’t want to 
eat the clouds of dust churned up by 
passing cars, but not so good if you are 
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looking for cute mochileras (o for you 
girls) with whom to wile away an austral 
autumn eve. 

CARRETERA AUSTRAL: The most 
spectacular ride by far is the Carretera 
Austral which stretches over 1,000km 
from Puerto Montt to Cochrane and 
slightly beyond. More than 300 cyclists 
rode the Carretera last year. As more 
people learn about this area, that num- 
ber will quickly increase. Not only is the 
scenery beautiful, but the route can be 
taken in easy sections with food and 
lodging available at fairly regular in- 
tervals. 

There is great cycling on the Ar- 
gentine side as well. In fact, the en- 
tire lake district on either side of the 
border from Esquel to Aluminé is 
rideable. The area between Bolson 
and San Martin is the most heavily 
traveled, and south of Bolson is the 
spectacular Parque Nacional Aler- 
ces. To the north and west of San 
Martinis the Aluminé river valley. In 
these and other areas you can enjoy 
great scenery and cycling without 
encountering the many cars that ar- 
rive during the peak summer 
months. San Martin de los Andes 
with its monthly races is the Mecca 
for the fat-tire addict who loves to 
race and cavort with his fellow 
mountain bikers. 

A classic outing for cyclists with 
a few extra bucks in their pockets is 
the crossing of the lakes via a com- 
bination of boat and road over the 
Paso Peres Rosales. Coming from 
Argentina, it’s a steep climb of al- 
most 2 kilometers straight up. But be 
forewarned, Coming from Chile is 
worse—a 7-kilometer climb—as 
steep a stretch as anything I’ve ever 
encountered in the Lake District. 

PUERTO MONTT: This is a great 
place to meet fellow cyclists from all 
over the world on their journeys ei- 
ther south along the Carretera Aus- 
tral, returning by boat from the 
south, or making their way north. 
Hang around long enough and you’re 
bound to meet someone who knows 
about the cycling conditions anywhere 
in South America. 

FROM PUERTO MONTT NORTH: 
Heading north from Puerto Monnt of- 
fers numerous choices. The best com- 
bine travel on both sides of the border 
and avoid the Pan American Highway 


Down from Aconcagua. Yes, | rode this secti 


as much as possible. The coast of Chile 
would be spectacular cycling along its 
entire length, but alas, for most of the 
distance, few roads run parallel. 

SANTIAGO: Sooner or later, as you 
head north toward Santiago, you have 
to take the Pan American. At times, it 
can be downright pleasant, but in 
stretches, as often as not, it is a nerve- 
wracking, traffic-clogged ordeal. For- 
tunately, at this point, a breeze gener- 
ally blows to the north. 
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Ifyou are going through Santiago, or 
stopping for spare parts, the best placé 
in probably all of South America is on 
Calle San Diego in the heart of Santi- 
ago. Chile is one of the few countries 
that allows imports, so if you’re plan- 
ning to start your trip in Chile, you can 
buy your bike here. Several blocks of 
Calle San Diego are wall-to-wall bike 
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shops. One of the best, owned by 
friends of mine is Bicicletas Vargas. 

SANTIAGO TO MENDOZA: If you 
are a hill-climbing kind of dude, you 
shouldn’t miss the route from Santiago 
to Mendoza. During its wildly twisting, 
winding course, it passes through the 
wine country to within sight of South 
America’s highest mountain, 
Aconcagua. If the scenery doesn’t grab 
you, you must be either dead or panting 
too hard to appreciate the magnificent 
hanging glaciers on the surrounding 
20,000-foot peaks. On the way down, 
stop and soak your muscles in the 
Incan hot springs at Puente del Inca. 

NORTH OF SANTIAGO: The 
world’s driest, most barren desert 
stretches seemingly forever, or at 
least to the border of Ecuador. The 
Pan American through this area is 
(a) boring, (b) dangerous, and (c) 
well, even more boring. If you doubt 
this, read Darwin’s comments. 

MENDOZA: On the Argentine 
side of the mountains, Mendoza is 
the country’s wine and fruit capital. 
The arrival of a cyclist is excuse 
enough for these friendly locals to 
throw a party. From Mendoza the 
road heads North paralleling the 
Cordillera, or veering off to 
Cérdoba. The mountains around 
Cérdoba offer spectacular cycling 
especially for those who like to pedal 
from hotel to hotel. The scenery 
doesn’t compare with southern Ar- 
gentina and the ride is less eventful, 
but the greatest advantage is that the 
wind usually blows from the west. 
This holds true for several hundred 
miles from Tierra del Fuego almost 
to the Bolivian border. 

HEADING NORTH: On the Ar- 
gentine side, a number of excellent 
routes cut through mountain valleys, 
desert, along snow-capped moun- 
tains, and even through thick, sub- 
tropical jungle. A popular route 
passes through Cafayate. 

Eventually, all roads lead up into 
the high mountains and onto the Alti- 
plano that extends all the way to Peru. 
Here at 10,000 feet and more, the char- 
acter of Latin America changes, a land 
inhabited by the descendants of the 
Incas and a dozen other Indian civiliza- 
tions that survive in these harsh condi- 
tions. 

At this altitude, the cold, lousy 
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roads, 15,000-foot passes, and lack of 
oxygen take their toll on the fittest. Plan 
on covering half the distance possible at 
sea level. Another caution: Don’t plan 
on finding food at all the towns that 
appear on your map, especially towns 
and villages on roads well off the beaten 
track. Road conditions vary from excel- 
lent to the abysmal, and a strong wind 
blows incessantly from the orth. The 
best time of year for cycling is between 
April, when the rainy season ends, and 
October, when it begins. This is also the 
coldest time of the year, but for my 
money, dry and cold beats wet and 
muddy any day. The easiest cycling and 
some of the most breathtaking scenery, 
is found around Lake Titicaca. Nothing 
can compare to camping high on aridge 
above the lake and looking down on the 
reed boats skittering around on the sur- 
face of the lake or watching the sun 
peek over the 20,000-foot peaks domi- 
naling the western shoreline. 

LA PAZ: Here it’s possible to hire a 
truck or taxi to the top of any number of 
high passes to cycle the Takesi trail, or 
careen screaming down 10,000-foot 
drops. I haven’t actually done any of 
these trails myself, or even talked to 
anyone who has recently, so ask around 
for information and write me if you pull 
it off. 

PERU: The perfectly flat, paved 
stretch from the border to Juliaca is a 
blessing. For the most part, I found Per- 
uvians extremely friendly, but their 
roads are some of the poorest in the 
world, It’s an easy stretch from Puno to 
Cuzco. If heading to the coast, however, 
be warned, There is no food on the 
Puno-Moquegua route. The Juliaca to 
Arequipa route is a spectacular trip, 
but over a disastrously rough road. An- 
other route not shown on any Peruvian 
maps as of last year, passes the Minas 
of Tintay and the town of Yauri. It goes 
close to Chivay and ends along the road 
to Cuzco from Juliaca. I don’t know 
what the conditions are along this road, 
but I imagine it’s pretty desolate with 
water and food difficult to find. 

It’s possible to travel this route to the 
Canyon del Colca and ride along the 
valley and canyon. I’m sorry I didn’t 
have my bike when I was there, since the 
trails look great for mountain biking 
and it would be easy enough to travel 
light biking from village to village. 

A courageous, skilled and seriously 


determined cyclist might ride the trails 
ever deeper into the canyon over ex- 
tremely treacherous narrow tracks with 
thousand-foot drops and countless “if 
you fall, you die” spots along the way. 
Supposedly, these trails lead all the way 
to the coast. I don’t know this for cer- 
tain, but I’d certainly like to try. Any 
takers? 

URCOS, NEAR CUZCO: Here be- 
gins what must be the toughest road in 
South America—a torture test for any 
bike or rider, but if you’re looking for a 
shortcut to Brazil, this is it. It starts out 
with 24 kilometers of nonstop switch- 
backs winding up to the top of a minor 
pass, then drops. It gets steadily worse, 
even by Peruvian standards, the further 
you go, up and down through outra- 
geous scenery with Auzangate looming 
in the distance. Two years ago, Terry 
Powers and I were the first cyclists over 
this road, so don’t be surprised by the 
disbelief of locals when you tell them 
you’re heading to Puerto Maldonado. 
And trust them if they tell you condi- 
tions are even worse on the other side 
of the pass. The climb up to Hualla- 
Hualla Pass is relatively easy, 16 kilo- 
meters up to 4,880 meters past huge 
walls, rushing streams, and lakes to the 
top glaciers. Still, after a few hours of 
going uphill on this road, your hands 
and kidneys will hurt more than your 
legs. 

At the top, rejoice. Add a stone to 
one of the many cairns and bask in the 
cheers of the truck drivers you'll find 
there. The ones cheering the loudest 
will be those who placed money on your 
making it Puerto Maldonado. The next 
50 kilometers or so are fairly good, but 
then, well, let’s say, the road is inde- 
scribable. Stop awhile at the thermals at 
Marcopata, because afterwards, the 
road turns into countless stretches of 
rock-strewn streams and muddy paths 
cutting through lush Amazon jungle. 
This eventually gives way to flat land 
beyond Masuco. Take note: There is 
very little water in the dry season and it 
is seeringly hot, and you'll feel it more 
after the frigid heights from which 
you’ve come. 

PUERTO MALDONADO: From this 
jungle town, you can ride all the way to 
the Brazilian border, and then along 
BR364 to Rio Branco. For the most 
part, this whole route, from mountains 
to jungle, is impassable during the rainy 


season, November through April. 
Don’t even try it. 

CUZCO NORTH: I have not heard of 
cyclists having problems in Cuzco or to 
the south, but the Sendero is active in 
the Central Highlands, and Huallaga 
Valley and in Cuzco and in other parts 
of Peru, robbery has soared in the last 
couple of years. 

THE PAN AMERICAN: This stretch 
of road is extremely boring, narrow, and 
heavily trafficked. I have also heard ru- 
mors that three cyclists were robbed at 
gunpoint along the way—a disturbing 
number when you consider how few 
cyclists take this route. 

THE AMAZON: Mile after mile 
through a sea of grass with only charred 
stumps to break the flat monotony 
stretching to the horizon. It’s depress- 
ing, but now and then an oasis of jungle 
survives amidst the destruction all 
around, 

MANAUS, NORTH: The road winds 
across the equator through virgin jungle 
and burned-out tracts of land. Here the 
rainy season is different and the road is 
only open from mid-September to De- 
cember, at the latest. Along the plains 
of Roraima, the jungle has almost com- 
pletely disappeared. 

VENEZUELA: Heading North 
through the beautiful Gran Sabana, one 
enters the domain of the surly and un- 
necessarily authoritarian Venezuelan 
police. Expect to be thoroughly 
searched at the border and thereafter 
generally ill-treated. You need a visa to 
enter Venezuela overland, contrary to 
whatever the Consulate tells you. De- 
mand a visa or expect to be stranded at 
the border. 

It’s possible my impression of Vene- 
zuela has been jaundiced by the hun- 
dreds of bug bites sustained, the half- 
dozen police searches, threats of arrest, 
and Terry’s malaria, but, in truth, I en- 
joyed this country least of all. Too bad. 
The Gran Sabana is a great place to 
cycle, the coast is wonderful and the 
people are friendly, but the police are 
the worst on the continent. 

Again, it’s impossible to do justice to 
all the cycling possibilities in South 
America in a short article. Drop me a 
line if you want more information about 
specific areas of South America and I'll 
see what I can come up with, My ad- 
dress is 11721 S. Bogardus, Whittier, 
CA 90604. O 
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FROM MIAMI 


You came to Iquitos to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 

The best way is to take a boat to one of the 
Amazon camps. There, you'll stay in a primitive but 
comfortable thatched-roof hut by the water. 

You'll walk through the jungle past trees that 
form natural boat paddles, see butterflies that glim- 
mer in iridescent blue, and watch fishermen clean 
paiche, an Amazon fish that.grows from 6 to 10 feet 
long (try some—it's delicious). You'll visit Indian 


hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry out 
their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 

When you return to your own world, you'll find 
yourself thinking back to these moments, while you 
stand among modern buildings, or drive your car. 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinner 
with a poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or 


They've always been there. But now, you have, 
too. And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


Just One Call 
Toll Free 


U.S. 1-800-334-3356 
MIAMI (305) 591-0610 
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Dear Club: 

I recently acquired an 1855 
map of South America taken 
from an atlas. The legend says, 
“Published by J.H. Coulton...New 
York.” Among other things, what 
appealed to me was seeing Bolivia 
at its full original size and seeing 
today’s Colombia (and Panama) 
as New Granada. But what is 
quite curious is that the northern 
part of today’s Argentina is shown 
in light pink and labeled “Argen- 
tine Republic” while the southern 
portion is shown in dark pink and 
labeled “Patagonia.” The clear 
implication is that these two areas 
are (or were) separate countries. 
Is this historically accurate or a mistake 
on the part of the map maker? All my 
looking, albeit not thorough, has never 
turned up a Patagonia separate from 
Argentina. Perhaps you can give me a 
more definitive judgment. It would be 
much appreciated. Sincerely, 

Doug Hyde 


Editors Note: 

In an article on the short-lived King- 
dom of Araucania, Américas magazine 
(Volume 42, 1990, Number 5) reprints 
part of a similar map on page 22. 
Healey’s South Sheet shows the same 
southern boundary for the Viceroyalty 
of La Plata, created in the 1776. Inde- 
pendence from Spain was achieved in 
1810, with Uruguay and Paraguay split- 
ting off soon thereafter. La Republica 
Argentina was declared in 1862, and 
Buenos Aires was made the capital of a 
united Argentina in 1886. Similarly, the 
area that is now Columbia, Venezuela, 
and Panama became the Viceroyalty of 
Nueva Granada in 1717. Rebelling in 
1808, the area, together with Ecuador, 
was declared to be Gran Columbia in 
1819. Venezuela broke away from this 
unwieldy coalition in 1829 and Ecuador 
one year later. Panama remained a 
province of Columbia until 1903, when 
it was pried loose by the United States 
to facilitate the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 


Dear Club: 

I would like to thank Nigel Gallop 
and Liam O’Brien for writing with re- 
gard to my article “Heights of Interest” 
in Number 26, and for their helpful 
comments. They were exactly the kind 


LETTERS 


of responses that I hoped the article 
would elicit. 

I agree with Mr. Gallop that the 
maps generally available for 
Mercedario and Tupungato are not 
completely accurate (hence the reason 
I wrote they were fairly accurate). One 
reason that I kept the altitudes they 
listed is because I have not read or 
heard of any serious discrepancy in this 
regard by people who climbed those 
mountains. I noted in my article that 
Riso Patron lists Mercedario as 6,670 m 
(instead of the 6,770 m found on most 
maps). I have seen detailed maps of the 
Mercedario range (e.g., one by the Club 
Andino Mercedario) and they maintain 
that altitude (6,770 m) despite its mem- 
bers having climbed it many times. 

The Federacién de Andinismo in 
Chile has kept the 6,550 m altitude for 
Tupungato after numerous ascents by 
its members. Of course, this does not 
prove that these altitudes are exactly 
correct, but it would seem unlikely that 
radical changes would arise about their 
heights ... unless a hundred meters or so 
is considered radical. 

I agree with Mr. Gallop that better 
surveys need to be done, and I wrote the 
article precisely to make that point. I’ve 
the feeling (based on my increased re- 
spect for Riso Patron and on Evelio 
Echevarria’s statement that the Argen- 
tinians never substantiated the altitude 
of 6,770 m) that Merdedario will drop 
to 6,670 m. 

I was very pleased to receive Mr. 
O’Brien’s correction of Tres Cruces’ 
altitude (6,758 m) based on his ability to 
view the Chilean IGM 1:50,000 map. I 
had tried unsuccessfully on three occa- 


sions (including May 1990 after 
my article was in press) to obtain 
this map from the IGM in Santi- 
ago. As Mr. O’Brien mentioned, 
the area from Tres Cruces to Ojos 
del Salado is classified “For Mili- 
tary Use Only.” In April I had 
been told by a climber that he had 
had an altimeter reading of over 
6,700 m on its main summit. 

Compared to Mercedario and 
Tupungato, few ascents have been 
made of this peak. It was for this 
reason that I noted in my article 
that this was one mountain that 
clearly needed to have its height 
accurately established. I should 
add that Riso Patron once again 
proved fairly accurate, having given its 
altitude as 6,769 m in 1902 and then for 
some unknown reasons (perhaps con- 
fusing it with one of its adjacent sum- 
mits) changing it to 6,620 m in 1924, 

This might be a good place to update 
the list of heights of South America’s 
6,500 m mountains based on what I 
wrote in a previous letter (regarding 
recent revised altitudes by IGM of Ojos 
de Salado, Pissis, and Bonete), on Riso 
Patron’s altitude for Mercedario, and 
on Mr, O’Brien’s information. 


1. Aconcagua 6,960 m/22,834 ft 
2.  Pissis 6,882 m/22,578 ft 
3. Ojos del 

Salado 6,862 m/22,513 ft 
4, Huascaran 6,769 m/22,208 ft 
5. Bonete 6,759 m/22,175 ft 
6. Tres Cruces 6,758 m/22,172 ft 
7. Liullaillaco 6,739 m/22,109 ft 
8. Mercedario 6,670 m/21,883 ft 


9. Yerupajé 6,617 m/21,709 ft 
10. Incahuasi 6,610 m/21,686 ft 
11. Cazadero 6,560 m/21,522 ft 
12. Tupungato 6,550 m/21,489 ft 
13. Sagama 6,542 m/21,463 ft 


As for ascents made in the Sierra 
Nevada north of Paso San Francisco, I 
am not aware of any in that precise 
range. By coincidence, I had planned to 
go there myself some years ago, mainly 
as I’d been told that it had the highest 
unclimbed peak in South America, i.c., 
Laudo at 6,400 m. However, when I 
obtained the IGM 1:50,000 maps of the 
area, I couldn’t find any summit above 
6,141 m. Views from mountains not far 
to the south left me with the same im- 
pression. Sincerely, 

Johan Reinhard 
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Dear Club: 


Reference Mr. Warren Post inquiry 
to “Cuidad Blanca” located approxi- 
mately in the center of Honduras. Un- 
derstand ABC recently sent a team to 
do some filming. It takes some doing: 
You have to find a local guide in the 
area to take you to it. I’m from Hondu- 
ras, never heard anything about voices. 
All I know, it is hard to get to. Some 
pilots have seen it from the air, but you 
really have to look for it. One thing for 
sure, it is there. Paul J. Holsen Il 

La Paz, Bolivia 


Dear Club: 

In the S4E Number 27, Warren Post 
inquired about ordering satellite pho- 
tographs of Honduras. The information 
below may be useful to him, 

Dear Warren Post, c/o SAEC: 

In your recent letter printed in ‘the 
South American Explorer you inquired 


WILD & ANCIENT PATHS 
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about satellite “photographs” and how 
to order them. There is a wide variety 
of imagery available acquired from sat- 
ellites, such as Landsat and SPOT, and 
manned orbiters, such as the space 
shuttle. The images acquired from sat- 
ellites vary in spatial and spectral reso- 
lution. For example, the SPOT system’s 
panchromatic mode acquires 10-meter 
resolution images in the green and red 
visible bands, while the Landsat The- 
matic Mapper provides 30-meter reso- 
lution divided into six spectral bands, 
including the visible and reflected infra- 
red band. 

The major drawback to this type of 
imagery is cost; hundreds to a thousand 
or more dollars for one scene covering 
a 185 x 185 kilometer area (Landsat 
TM) or a 60 to 81 x 60 kilometer area 
(SPOT), depending on viewing angle. 
Landsat, SPOT, and other satellite sen- 
sors acquire digital data, not photo- 
graphs, and the data requires expensive 
processing before a usable image is pro- 
duced. 

There are cheaper alternatives to ex- 
pensive satellite imagery. Every space 
shuttle mission carries onboard a 70- 
millimeter Hasselblad camera, and 
hundreds of photographs of earth are 
taken on each mission. These photo- 
graphs are available from several 
sources including the U.S. Geological 
Survey's EROS Data Center in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. Film types used 
include color and color infrared. Cov- 
erage is spotty because photographs 
are taken when the astronauts have 
time to look out the window and shoot 
whatever lies below. Cloud cover is also 
a problem with space photographs, 
however, with more than thirty-five 
thousand space shuttle photographs ar- 


chived you may find a cloud-free image 
of your study area. You might consider 
looking at some of the radar imagery 
that has been acquired during shuttle 
missions. I know that the Shuttle Imag- 
ing Radar-A system, flown in Novem- 
ber 1981, has taken at least two 50-kilo- 

meter wide swaths over Honduras. 
Good luck in your search for Cuidad 
Blanca. Best Regards, 
Fred Engle 


Dear Club: 

Further to my earlier letter, refer- 
ence and inquiry by Mr. Warren Post. I 
was under the impression that Mr. Post 
was somewhere, other than Honduras, 
seeking data on Ciudad Blanca. Just 
received a fax from Mr. Post, who re- 
sides in Trujillo Honduras. Copy of fax 
[below]. Several expeditions have gone 
to Ciudad Blanca over the years. Have 
read about them in the local Honduras 
newspapers. Cordially, 

Paul J. Holsen II 


Dear Mr. Holsen: 

I am mailing further details, but let 
me give you an overview here. Ciudad 
Blanca has not yet been discovered, but 
there are some pretty good ideas on 
where (approximately) to find it. We 
are planning an expedition sometime 
this year, and would be honored to have 
you join us. Be aware that an expedition 
would be physically and mentally ardu- 
ous, lengthy (two or three weeks bare 
minimum), and expensive. It would also 
be exciting and adventurous. 

If a full-blown expedition is more 
than you bargained for, I am also send 
you information on our standard jungle 
tours and other adventure travel offer- 
ings. Best regards 

Warren Post 
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Enigmas, Misterios y 
Secretos de America 
Enigmas, Mysteries and Secrets 
of America 

FEDERICO B. KIRBUS 
Editorial La Barca Grafica, 
Buenos Aires 


The study of three captivat- 
ing South American locations 
and one larger-than-life ex- 
plorer are the focus of this 
Spanish-language presentation 
of myth, speculation, and sci- 
entific and historical fact. The 
extensive temple ruins at 
Tiahuanaco, the fate of the last 
Incan hideout at Vilcabamba, 
the well-defined lines of the 
Nazca Plateau, and the discov- 
ery of the New World by Chris- 
topher Columbus all tempt the 
reader to reflect on how cul- 
tures built, measured, and trav- 
eled without the benefits of modern 
technology. 

Did Columbus use portolano or 
portulan maps (early port-to-port nav- 
igational guides) borrowed from his fa- 
ther-in-law, a renowned collector of 
these navigational aids, in his search for 
the Indies? Did he, in fact, know where 
he was going thanks to earlier voyages? 
The author maintains that Columbus 
was motivated by political reasons 
(namely to acquire as much territory as 
possible for the Spanish throne) to re- 
main faithful to his assertion that he had 
reached India, when indeed he knew 
that it really was a “New World.” Using 
studies made of the Piri Reis Map, com- 
piled in 1513 A.D., convincing nota- 
tions show that the first European ex- 
plorers of South America were likely 
Portuguese sailors in the 1470s, who 
never divulged accounts of their trips, 
which were regarded as state secrets. 
This chapter also incudes a discussion 
of the 1947 Kon Tiki voyage in the Pa- 
cific and speculates about travel pat- 
terns of the first inhabitants of the 
American continents. 

Moving to the interior of the South 
American continent, the section on 
Tiahuanaco wonders why the temples 
were built, where the cumbersome 
blocks of stone came from and how they 
were moved to the site in Bolivia. The 
history of these temples is outlined with 


references to those Europeans who first 
described the area, to the mathemati- 
cally and technically precise orientation 
and construction of the building com- 
plex (which may have been an ancient 
astronomical observatory), and to the 
underwater city of Lake Titicaca. As in 
the other sections, scientific fact (i.e., 
carbon dating) is used to debunk Arthur 
Posnansky’s 1924 pronunciation that 
these temples date back 11,600 years. 

The final outpost of the Incas at 
Vilcabamba in Peru, chronicled by its 
Spanish victors in 1572, vanished after 
the defeat of its inhabitants. Was 
Machu Picchu, located high on a hill- 
top, really the last city of the Incas as 
claimed by Hiram Bingham in 1912, or 
did Bingham perhaps give up his search 
too soon? Gene Savoy succeeded in 
finding Vilcabamba in 1964 where 
Bingham had failed. 

The author tells the history of the 
Nazca area, which, because of the pro- 
fusion of pictographs and the perfec- 
tion of both the lines as well as the 
stylized figures, have attracted world- 
wide attention. A fascinating discussion 
of how the solar cycle may have affected 
the placement of the Nazca lines con- 
cludes this section. 

Two interesting additions follow in 
the back of the book. The ancient mari- 
time map and its legends, compiled by 
the Ottoman Piri Reis from portulan 
maps of the late 1400s and early 1500s 


and painted on an antelope 
hide, are carefully detailed, in- 
cluding references to Colum- 
bus. The other appendix in- 
cludes a brief history of the 
language spoken by the Incas 
and their descendants and a 
glossary of Spanish words fol- 
lowed by their equivalents in 
the Quechua and Aymara lan- 
guages, 

Everyone loves a mystery. 
Each chapter raises many ques- 
tions similar to those above — 
some are resolved completely, 
some adequately, while others 
remain shrouded in historical 
uncertainty. 

This book is filled with en- 
thralling historical and scien- 
tific facts and explanations. In 
addition, the writer is not ad- 
verse to including the myths 
that have grown up around 
these subjects. However, Kirbus is very 
careful to maintain the distinction be- 
tween myth, fact, and opinion. This 
helps the reader better understand the 
true natures of these subjects. 

— Judith Hackstaff Forsha 


The Saddest Pleasure 
A Journey on Two Rivers 
MORITZ THOMSEN 
Graywolf, $9.95 paper 


Moritz Thomsen has two fine books 
to his credit: Living Poor, a much-ac- 
claimed memoir of his early 1960s expe- 
riences in the Peace Corps, and The 
Farm on the River of the Emeralds, an 
account of his struggles as a tropical 
sodbuster in Ecuador. 

In The Saddest Pleasure, which 
closes the trilogy, Thomsen forsakes his 
failed farm, his adopted country, and, 
above all, his long-dead father, and 
flees to Brazil. 

Thomsen’s narrative is witty, charm- 
ing, bittersweet, and introspective. Not 
speaking Portuguese, he ambles 
around Rio de Janeiro for days without 
talking until he begins to doubt his own 
existence. Early on, he admits that, “I 
had come seeking loneliness for what I 
might learn from it.” Like many solo 
travelers, he rather enjoys the loneli- 
ness. (In no other human activity is sol- 
itude so romantic. A hermit in his lair is 
arecluse, but a hermit on the road is an 
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adventurer.) 

His cold and impulsive father haunts 
Thomsen’s thoughts as he crisscrosses 
Brazil, flying over to Rio de Janeiro, 
threading the coast north through 
Bahia, Recife, Fortaleza, and Belem, 
and churning up the Amazon to 
Manaus in the company of a farting, 
wild Dutchman, a pious Baptist mis- 
sionary, a San Francisco cocktail wait- 
ress, and a Cowboy-English-speaking 
French woman, 

Paul Theroux contributes a warm in- 
troduction. — Daniel Buck 


History of a Voyage to the 
Land of Brazil, Otherwise 
Called America 


Histoire d’un voyage fait en las 

terre du Bresil 

JEAN DE LERY 

Translated and edited by 

JANET WHATLEY 

University of California, $24.95 cloth 


Itis a real pleasure to tell Club Mem- 
bers about a new, formidably scholarly, 
but very readable and informative 
translation into English of one of the 
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LATIN AMERICA 
Encounter exotic wildlife of 
Patagonia, Galapagos, Costa Rica 
and Amazonia. Discover ancient 
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Belize, Mexico and the Andes. 


AFRICA 
Hiking safaris in Kenya and 
Tanzania feature the best game 
reserves and offbeat natural areas. 


ASIA 
Himalayan trekking in Nepal and 
Ladakh. Sailing and hiking along 
the Agean coast of Turkey in the 
wake of ancient mariners. 


Call for free color catalog. 


1-800-345-4453 


JOURNEYS 
3516 NE 155th, Ste S 
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earliest classics of New World travel 
literature. History of a Voyage to the 
Land of Brazil, written by the Protestant 
Huguenot missionary Jean de Léry, was 
first published (after a series of acci- 
dents that would make most modern 
authors despair) in Geneva in 1578, and 
describes the results of a mission to the 
eastern coast of Brazil in 1556-1558. 
Readers of the South American Ex- 
plorer will be richly rewarded for dip- 
ping into this early description of one of 
Brazil’s best-known tribes. Do not be 
put off by the dense critical apparatus 
of notes and bibliography: They are 
there if you want them, but discreetly 
tucked away at the back and the marvel- 
ous story Léry has to tell will captivate 
even the most wary reader. 

This account is of unusual value for 
several reasons: It was written by a 
French Protestant, rather than an Ibe- 
rian Roman Catholic, and so gives us a 
world-view very different from most 
contemporary records of the Contact 
period; it has the originals of many 
illustrations of the Tupinamba Indians 
which have been frequently repro- 
duced since, so that a reader says, “So 
that’s where it comes from”; and it con- 
tains amass of valuable detail about one 
of the main tribes of coastal Brazilian 
Indians, who were among the first to 
encounter Europeans, and who were 
also written about by Hans Staden 
(1557; see elsewhere in this issue), 
Amerigo Vespucci (1507), and André 


Heritage of the Andes 


Thevet (1575), to name three other 
early commentators. 

The sixteenth century was a conten- 
tious time in Europe. Many of the im- 
placable political hatreds that have 
made our times so melancholy existed 
then, in their religious form: Martin Lu- 
ther, John Calvin, and the Pope were 
variously regarded as being in a league 
with Satan by those whose ideas dif- 
fered from their own, and in many cases 
this disapproval took the practical form 
of wars, massacres, and persecution. In 
certain cases the unsuspecting inhabi- 
tants of the New World were roped intc 
a titanic battle whose very existence 
they did not even understand. Léry was 
very much a part of this struggle, and, 
even in later life, was able to put some 
of the survival techniques he had 
learned on his voyages to and from the 
New World into use when holding to- 
gether the besieged city of Sancerre. He 
was strongly determined to support the 
Protestant faith and to oppose the 
spread of Roman Catholic doctrine 
around the world. Therefore, his “Pref.- 
ace” to his History of a Voyage is 2 
polemical tract little concerned with 
the Tupinamba. While it will be inter- 
esting to the historical specialist, it can 
make peculiar and uncomfortable 
reading for others, and can safely be 
skipped. 

Léry was a deeply educated man, ir 
the classical traditions of the time, anc 
he brought his intellectual baggage witt 
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him on his travels. It is therefore some- 
times a puzzle when reading his ac- 
counts of the Tupinamba to sort out 
what really happened from what he 
might have thought was happening, or 
felt should have been happening. For 
example, his description of the 
speeches made before raiding parties 
went out closely resembles accounts of 
speeches made before battles in the Old 
World, by leaders like Alexander and 
Tamburlaine. Now, there may have 
been such orations, but they may also be 
artistic devices. 

However, when Léry described what 
he saw, rather than what he heard or 
thought he saw, he is extremely clear 
and precise. He admired the figures of 
the natives themselves; he recorded in 
great detail what they wore, how they 
ate and drank, what their natural sur- 
roundings were, and, to some extent, 
what they believed; and he sought to 
understand their customs and laws. His 


accounts are balanced and judicious, 
and he was neither a proto-“noble sav- 
age” admirer nor a mindless con- 
demner of all native practices. Even the 
widespread occurrence of ritual canni- 
balism, fed by incessant raids and feuds, 
which he could see as being ultimately 
destructive and against which he rightly 
protested, is balanced by Léry’s own 
sad acknowledgment that far worse 
things went on among Christians in Eu- 
rope. 

Léry’s religious mission was not a 
success. Despite the tone of this chap- 
ter on Tupinambé religion, in which he 
could not, as a professional Christian, 
approve of the native belief system, 
Léry knew that he could not win any 
converts. Furthermore, his mission was 
abruptly ended by disputes with other 
Europeans, and his return to France 
turned out to be one of the most de- 
manding parts of this whole trip. 

One point that occurs to me, and 
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teeming tourist masses.” 

American Hiker Magazine 
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that I offer to other readers of the South 
American Explorer as a possible topic to 
look into, is the fact that even by 1550 
there were many bilingual speakers of 
native American languages along the 
Brazilian coast. Some of them were 
shipwrecked sailors who had settled 
with local groups, and others were the 
children of such men, but Léry and 
many other travelers depended on 
them as their bridge to the utterly alien 
cultures they were trying to deal with. 
Perhaps a reader might want to look 
into the history of such men—the first 
Latin American ethnographers. If peo- 
ple are already working on this, so much 
the better. 

Professor Whatley has given us a 
wonderfully readable edition of Léry’s 
account. Léry’s work deserves to be 
better known by anyone interested in 
Brazil, and having such a clear and well- 
referenced translation will benefit any- 
one who cares about the early history of 
the European venture in Brazil, the his- 
tory of religion, or the Tupinambé, the 
violent, wily, honorable, and endearing 
people among whom Léry spent over a 
year and whom he missed for the rest of 
his life. — David Fleming 


Join the Bradt Pack 


Maps and guides for adventurous 
travellers in South America 
No Frills Guide to Venezuela 
Climbing and Hiking in Ecuador 
Backpacking and Trekking in 
Peru and Bolivia 


Backpacking in Chile 
and Argentina 


Backcountry Brazil 
South American River Trips 


Up the Creek: an 
Amazon Adventure 


Plus guides to Guatemala, Costa 
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South America’s 


National Parks 

A Visitor’s Guide 

WILLIAM C. LEITCH 

The Mountaineers, $15.95 paper 


William C. Leitch, a former Peace 
Corps volunteer who served in Colom- 
bia, has written a handy introduction to 
the highlights of the South American 
national park world. Leitch surveys 
thirty-one national parks in Argentina. 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Peru, Surinam. 
and Venezuela. Argentine parks re- 
ceive the bulk of his attention, followed 
by Brazilian and Chilean parks. 

Although less ambitious than the 
Madrid-based INCAFO park series, 
Leitch’s guide covers many of the 
continent’s most popular parks, such as 
Argentina’s Nahuel Huapji and Chile’s 
Torres del Paine, and introduces trav- 
elers to a number of lesser-known. 
more isolated parks. One park, 15,000 
feet up in the Andes in northern-most 
Chile, is Lauca, which contains one o! 
the region’s largest preserves for vicu- 
nas. Several neotropical nature parks ir 
seldom-visited Surinam receive 
Leitch’s personal recommendation. 

Each park profile includes a mar 
and a brief look at park and nearby 
facilities, recreational opportunities. 
local history, weather, and access 
Leitch’s discussion of the wildlife on 
Argentina’s Peninsula Valdés and the 
hiking trails in Peru’s Callejon de 
Huaylas are particularly informative. 

— Daniel Buck 
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LAILA/ALILA 


Discovered a new Quechua verb 
lately? Unearthed an alternative spell- 
ing of a Guaran{ preposition? If you can 
present your discovery in twenty min- 
ules, you might consider submitting 
your paper to the ninth Laila/Alila 
(that, for the uninitiated, is Latin Amer- 
ican Indian Literatures Association/As- 
ociacion de Literaturas Indigenas 
Latinoamericanas) International Sym- 
posium to be held in Quito, Ecuador, on 
June 4-9, 1991. While this association is 
primarily known for its work in linguis- 
lic anthropology, contributions in the 
areas of cultural anthropology or arche- 
ology are also welcome. There will be 
opportunities to become acquainted 
with other linguistic anthropologists 
during three-day tours of the Otavalo 
arca and visits to Lake Cuicocha, San 
Antonio de Ibarra, and Cotacachi. 

Send five copies of a typewritten ab- 
stract (150 to 200 words) to either of the 
two chairman of the Symposium before 
March 15, 1991. The addresses are: 


Dr. Richard Luxton 

Western New England College 
1215 Wilbraham Road 
Springfield, MA 01119 

(413) 585-0465 


Dr. Abelardo Moncayo-Andrade 
Dept. of Modern Languages 
Ellis Hall 351, Ohio University 
Athens, OH 45701 

(614) 593-2808 


L’AMBIANCE 


“Avoid embarrassment: ABSO- 
LUTELY NO PROSTITUTES IN 
THE HOTEL” 

We found this dour message, appar- 
ently typed on a pre-WWII manual 
typewriter, affixed to the slick promo- 
tional letter sent to us by the Hotel 
L’Ambiance, San José, Costa Rica. 

Impressed by the rigid policy of the 
Hotel L’Ambiance —a morality that we 
generally enforce at all three Club- 
houses—we read further and learned 


that the Hotel L’Ambiance is located in 
one of the old homes of the Barrio 
Otoya of San José. There, the virtuous 
wayfarer can dine (alone) on Shrimp 
L’Ambiance while enjoying a bottle of 
Dom Perignon. While eschewing other 
pleasures, the lonely American can 
enjoy the homey “First Anniversary 
Luncheon Special” cheeseburger in 
solitude, or chat up the wholesome girls 
in the “New York style” bar. The hotel 
is located at 949 Calle 13, five minutes 
from the Plaza de la Cultura. Tele- 
phone 22-67-02. We look forward to 
receiving Trip Reports from Members 
staying at the hotel. But always remem- 
ber: “He travels best, who travels alone.” 


DRIVE ME MAD 


The Club fields its monthly quota of 
Member Queries about driving to 
South America. “I’m taking my °72 
Dodge to Tierra del Fuego”; “Can I sell 
my Vega in Caracas?”; “What’s this talk 
about a Darién Gap?” etc., etc. In our 
efforts to track down information of use 
to the wheeled set, we have finally ob- 
tained a copy of Driving to Heaven, an 
account of an English couple’s 1980 
journey by minivan from Montevideo to 
New York. While this 1987, 229-page 
book answers none of the above ques- 
tions, it does provide a wealth of infor- 


mation and anecdote. Photos sport tan- 
talizing captions such as “Lorry 
marooned in a Bolivian river, just be- 
fore our van was nearly swept away,” 
etc. Appendices cover spare parts and 
tools, medical precautions, clothes, and 
regulations. £8.95. Write: 


Derek Stansfield 
13 The Meads, Milborne Port 
Sherborne, Dorsett DT9 5DS 
United Kingdom 


VARIG VARIATIONS 


Varig’s popular Brazil Airpass no 
longer allows twenty-one days of unlim- 
ited travel throughout Brazil. Four hun- 
dred forty dollars now gets you five 
flight coupons for five flights. You can 
pay US$100 for each additional coupon 
up to a maximum of nine flight coupons 
costing US$840. All travel must be com- 
pleted within twenty-one days on any 
Varig route or routes flown by the other 
Brazilian airline, Cruzeiro do Sul. Cou- 
pons are valid year-round with no 
blackout periods. Varig has also just 
inaugurated twice weekly, non-stop 
service between Chicago and Rio de 
Janeiro. Other North American gate- 
ways are New York, Miami, Los Ange- 
les, Toronto, and Mexico City. 


PLL TAKE ROMANCE 


Gazing across the sparkling crystal 
into the dusky and wild eyes of your 
dinner companion, you pluck from your 
tux that which she desires above all, and 
lay it on the table before her heaving 
bosom. Tears gently well up in the lim- 
pid pools as she fingers the inaugural 
issue of Romantic Traveling and war- 
bles with deiight—a throb pregnant 
with future promise. “It’s just what I 
always wanted,” she purrs, her reveal- 
ing satin gown offering glimpses of 
hopes untold as she slinks around the 
molded heap of salmon aspic to perch 
seductively on your knee. Later, as you 
dally above in the Honeymoon Suite, 
downstairs your lone waiter pauses, 
stoops, and picks up the gift subscrip- 
tion form that had fallen unnoticed 
from your beloved’s issue, and, with the 
poignant yearnings of fervent youth, 
commits to memory the facts crucial to 
happiness: “Romantic Traveling, pub- 
lished quarterly, a listing of love har- 
bors throughout the world.” Alas for 
Rodrigo, for such is his name, the inau- 
gural issue contains no reviews of South 
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American ports-of-call, “Maybe later,” 
he sighs as he gives himself up to visions 
of fondly embracing Marguerita in Por- 
tofino, caressing Carla at the bullfights 
in torrid Mexico, savoring the charms of 
Maria near Angkor Wat, or sharing a 
coconut with Emily on the enchanted 
island of Bali. Want to infuse a little 
passion into your next archaeological 
dig? Write: 

Romantic Traveling 

236 West Portal, #237 

San Francisco, CA 94127 

(415) 731-8239 


CELESTIAL FIX 


Sailing your small craft through the 
choppy waters of the Magellan Straits, 
you tack left. Suddenly, large rocks 
loom ahead. You attempt to jibe, but it’s 
too late. Thrown onto the jagged, knife- 
sharp shoals, your boat is ripped violently 
and instantly into jetsam and you die. 

Had you had the foresight to invest 
in Member Robert Irving’s Celestial 
Running Fix Program for graphic cal- 
culators, however, you could, right now, 
be sipping a snifter of vintage cognac 
before a warm fire while regaling fellow 
Members with your daring exploits. 
Irving’s program is currently available 
for the Casio fx-7000G, fx-8000G, fx- 
8500G, and the HP-28S. This program 
is intended for small boats that travel 
quickly enough to require a running fix, 
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FOLLOW ANCIENT 
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HIKE THE INCA TRAIL TO: 
e MachuPicchu, Pert 
e Ingapirca, Ecuador 


Monthly small group departures 
11-day program with optional extensions 


plus 


CUSTOM ADVENTURES IN 


Argentina e Bolivia e Chile 
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U.S. Office: 
1861 Camino Lumbre 
Santa Fe, NM 87505 
Tel. (505) 438-7120 FAX (505) 438-7108 


yet lack the flaccid luxury of a chart 
room. The program includes documen- 
tation detailing its use, a section on the 
nature of celestial fixes, and a sample 
solution. It retails for a modest US$12 
for the fx-7000G, plus US$3 shipping. 
For more information, contact: 


Robert Irving 

Navigation Programs 

9234 Cayuga Avenue 

Sun Valley, CA 91352-1303 
(818) 767-9740 


When ordering, don’t fail to mention 
that you read about the program in the 
South American Explorer; Robert Irving 
will donate a full 50 percent of the 
program’s cost to your Club! 


CHLOROQUINE CALVALCADE 


Member Joe Breault (author of 
“The Intractable Candiri” SAE Num- 
ber 21) writes concerning chloroquine- 
resistant malaria strains and the anti- 
malarial drug Fansidar. Says Breault, a 
specialist in tropical medicine, 
“Fansidar should not be taken by those 
allergic to, or intolerant of, sulfa drugs. 
I do not recommend Fansidar as pro- 
phylaxis to prevent malaria, but only as 
a single (three-tablet) dose treatment 
for suspected malarial fever when med- 
ical care is unavailable.” 

Further, says Breault, “Members 
might be interested in an excellent dis- 
cussion of malaria prevention and 
drugs in Health Hints for the Tropics, 
published by the American Society of 
Tropical Medicine & Hygiene, which is 
available for US$4. Write: 


Karl A. Western, MD, Editor 
Tropical Medicine & Hygiene News 
6436 31st Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20015-2342 


HONDURAN ENTRANTS 


Having shivered all too long in 
wretched obscurity, clad only in the tat- 
tered cloak of want, the arrival of a 
complimentary copy of Henry’s Hints 
on Honduras forcefully reminded us of 
the Club’s humble and still tenuous 
roots. Obviously handbound, this 
homely book is the work of Henry Gall 
who, in a cover letter, relates that he has 
been traveling in Honduras since 1984. 
Out of these journeys has come an in- 
formative guidebook, an opus, no 
doubt, forged in the crucible of depri- 
vation. Totally lacking the four-color 
slickness of guidebooks penned by the 
bloated (or at least well-fed) authors of 
the mainstream travel press, this, as 
Henry says in his introductory letter, is 
“a low-budget operation.” Nonethe- 
less, it contains lots of practical infor- 
mation, including five fold-out maps 
and a wealth of information on Consul- 
ates, documents, border crossings, 
driving, money, cost of living, transpor- 
tation, pool halls, and pawn shops as 
well as lengthier inserts on the ruins of 
Copan and the Bay Islands. This com- 
prehensiveness is important because, 
unbeknownst to Henry, Henry’s Hints 
on Honduras will be competing head- 
to-head with the new Honduras Guide 
from Passport Press. Both have much to 
offer. The Passport edition is, aside 
from being typeset and containing pho- 
tographs, informative and certainly 
more polished. Henry’s book is, how- 
ever, certainly charming and as a labor 
of love, worthy of support. It’s also 
cheaper. We expect to have both in 
stock in the near future. Honduras 
Guide: US$12 Members, US$13 non- 
Members. Henry’s HintS on Honduras: 
US$8 Members, US$9 non-Members. 


Experience the Amazon 


with Amazon Camp Tourist Service 
“The Most Complete Travel Service on the Amazon” 
River lodges and jungle campsites ® 2 to 6 night cruises on airconditioned boats @ 3 to 6 night 
nature cruises via traditional riverboats @ Fully guided expeditions into remote rainforest. 
Custom itineraries available. All programs include transfers, meals and excursions. 


Reservations — Amazon Camp Tourist Service: 


HOME OFFICE: 

Prospero 151, Iquitos, Peru 

Tel: (94) 23-3931 Fax: (94) 23-1265 
Tix: 91266 


U.S. OFFICE: 

1013 S. Central Ave., Glendale, CA 91204 
Tel: (818) 246-4816 (800) 423-2791 

(800) 477-4470 (CA & Canada) 

Fax: (818) 246-9909 


AUSTR: (02) 919-5377 @ CAN. (416) 861-0101 @ GER./AUS. (69) 706011 © ITALY (02) 807442 © MEX, (905) 546-4638 
NETH. (31) 30-886766 @ NZ. (09) 545118 © S. AFR. (031) 304-6747 © SWITZ. (01) 251-2250 @ U.K. (0473) 233022 
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REMEMBERSHIP 


If the recession and Gulf 
War can shake up the econ- 
omy, put millions out of work, 
push Eastern Airlines over the 
brink, give the mob-run casi- 
nos in Las Vegas and Atlantic 
City the jitters, and send 
countless other corporate 
giants into cost-slashing fren- 
zies, harbor no illusions that all 
is fiscal fat city at your Club, 

So, when you get your re- 
newal notice in the mail this 
time, cough up without delay. 
This is not the time to ponder 
whether you should continue 
to be a Member because, well, 
maybe you’re not planning a 
trip this year, finances are a 
little tight, or you can’t tear yourself 
away from the dismal tidings on CNN. 

You want to hear about tight fi- 
nances? 

Remember, Membership in the 
South American Explorers Club is only 
US$25, the same price it was in October 
1977 when we founded the Club in 
Lima. We’ve never raised the price, and 
we’re sure you appreciate the fact that 
we rarely cry poor and even then, we do 
it in style. 

Therefore, esteemed Members, 
when you're signing up for another 
hitch, think about the joy you will with 
certainty confer upon your stalwart 
Club by boldly and gencrously re-up- 
ping immediately and giving more than 
a passing thought to becoming a Con- 
tributing, Supporting, Life, or Afterlife 
Member. 

One day the Gulf War will be over 
and the recession will be a thing of the 
past. When that day comes, we’d like to 
be here for you. 

Our special thanks to the following 
Members for their generous and timely 
support. Your Club is grateful. 


Contributing 


Jane Berger 

Michael Johnston 

James Oakley 

Douglas McCrae 

Fred & Lynn Buschhoff 

Anna Marie & Guido Finocchiaro 
Hanne Hoffman 

Dave Woodcock 

Rocky Perko 

Shirley Liss 


Jose Kirchner 
Nick Roncone 
Roger D. Stone 
Keith Dickens 
S.W. Const 

George Undernehr 


Supporting 


Nico & Marianne Kryger 
Allen & Ellen Robertson 

Jon Huss & Anne Mackinnon 
Thon Griffith 


Life 


Marie Alicia Pena y 
Lillo Equino de Fenny 


= 
SOLD DOWN THE RIVER 

Okay, okay. You want the truth? We 
did it. We admit it. Yes, it was us. 

You probably suspected the Club 
anyway when you got that little flyer 
from Transitions Abroad, or was it Great 
Expeditions? Anyway, we only did it 
once. Actually, it might have been 
twice. We can’t remember exactly. 
We’re awfully busy around here, you 
know. Really, it didn’t seem all that big 
a deal at the time. And remember, it’s 


not as though we just give out 
the Club Membership list to 
just anybody — Publisher’s 
Clearing House, Dow Chem- 
ical, the CIA, Friends of 
Saddam, etc. No. We only 
traded with organizations 
you probably wanted to hear 
from anyway. But think about 
it. A lot of people don’t really 
mind. Believe it or not, some 
people actually like junk 
mail—look forward to it, 
would be lost without it — you 
know, pensioners and long- 
term prisoners. Once when I 
was a kid I clipped out every 
coupon in Holiday Magazine 
just to get the free stuff. That 
was forty-seven years ago 
and I’mstill getting junk mail. 
It didn’t warp me. I went to school, got 
married, I pay my bills. For all I know, 
it might have helped my development. 

But, there you have it: We’ve ’fessed 
up and we apologize. We’re sorry if we 
breached the faith, trod on the trust, 
misused the Membership—Oh, God! 
We've been bad! 

Still, let’s look at the bright side. It’s 
not as if we ripped anyone off. It’s not 
even a felony. And, well...everybody 
does it. Yes, we know that’s not an ex- 
cuse, but it’s the truth. Everyone trades 
membership lists these days — even sells 
them! For money! You can buy them 
by the thousands. You want school 
teachers? You got ’em. How about au- 
tomobile appraisers, barbers, a couple 
thousand nuns and priests, CPAs, en- 
docrinologists, or mycologists? No 
trouble, and you get 5 percent off for 
credit card orders and a twelve-month 
volume discount. Nobody’s safe. Sierra 
Club? HAH! You can buy up all the 
members from Maine to California for 
a measly $65/thousand. 

Are we any better than the Sierra 
Club? Well, we won’t go into that here, 
but the fact is, the trading and selling of 
mailing lists is here to stay. You have to 
use lists to survive in business. Hell, we 
probably got your name off a mailing 
list. And, believe it or not, there are still 
people out there who have never even 
heard of the South American Explorers 
Club, desperate travelers who, at this 
very moment, are planning trips to 
South America, despondent wretches 
who'd give just about anything to know 
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about us and would stop at nothing just 
to receive a tasteful and informative 
Catalog from the Club acquainting 
them with our inimitable services. Who 
are we (or you, for that matter) to say 
they don’t deserve to hear from us, even 
if it entails a small invasion of your pri- 
vacy? 

Well, we’ve owned up and, anyway, 
the deed is done. But no more. At great 
expense, we’ve taken steps to see that it 
doesn’t happen again. If you are one of 
the blessedly few who violently object to 


Volcanos, 
Galapagos, 
Adventure 


Above the giant tortoises, 
marine iguanas, flightless 
cormorants, lava lizards, and 
exotic plants loom the 
Galapagos volcanos: Cerro 
Crocker, Volcan Chico, Sierra 
Negra, Volcan Alcedo. Above 
all of these soars Cerro Azul, 
often seen but rarely climbed, 


Renowned herpetologist Dr. 
Bruce Means has organized a 
trip to climb all these volcanos 
and more in 15 thrilling days, 
The base of operations will be a 
40-foot yacht, for snorkeling 
and trips to view the unique 
undersea life. 


The cost? $3,295 complete! 
This includes air and boat fare, 
meals, buses and taxis, hotels, 
virtually all expenses for the 
duration of the trip. 


Act now! This is not the 
standard tour of the Galapagos. 
Many of the places are not 
open to tourists. Only 15 berths 
available. Write or call for more 
information today. Departure is 
June 23rd. Don't delay! 


D. Bruce Means, Ph.D. 
13134 N. Duval St. 
Tallahassee, FL 32303 
(904) 681-6208 
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the practice of buying and selling 
names, take note. Henceforth, your 
name will never be given out again. All 
you have to do is drop us a postcard, 
call, FAX (when we get a FAX ma- 
chine), or come by. Ask for the Special 
NMNH (Not Me, No How) listing and 
be assured your Club will, from that 
moment on, deny knowing or ever hav- 
ing had any relationship with you what- 
soever, even if you later change your 
mind and it’s a matter of life or death. 
Don’t beg us. We won’t do it. Give out 
your name again? Not us. No more. 
Scout’s Honor. If we lie, we'll poke a 
needle in our eye. Never again. Not at 
any price. We mean it. Strike us dead! 
Sparing no effort, we have repro- 
grammed our database so that any 
Member/Subscriber or even Catalog 
Recipient who requests confidentiality 
is henceforth assured of just that. No 
skip tracer, irate spouse, persistent 
foundling seeking its natural parent, 
CIA operative, adoring fan, creditor, 
newspaper telemarketer, lottery or li- 
brary, no wizard hacker, World War II 
buddy, rare blood donor, nobody, 
nohow will be able to penetrate the 
Club’s new electronic defenses and fer- 


Dre 


The Yanomami Indians have lived in the Brazilian rain forest for over 


ten thousand years. 
with mercury. 
Tuberculosis is rife. 


Now, illicit gold mining is poisonin 
Rainforest is being turned into malaria 


ret out the name of a Member/Sub- 
scriber who wants to remain anony- 
mous. So secretive is this new system 
that even the Club Staff won’t know for 
sure if you are a Member. Call us up and 
ask us if you’re a Member and we won't 
even tell you. 


SLIPPED DISK 


On the 26th of September, at 7:32 
p.m., the 80-megabyte hard drive on the 
Club’s vaunted Everex 286/16 Super- 
computer gave off a rasping, grinding 
sound. Lights blinked, warnings 
flashed, and the system went dead. He- 
roic efforts salvaged the precious Mem- 
bership database, but alas we lost the 
complete and official list of those Life 
Members who are to be memorialized 
as Founders of the Quito Clubhouse. 
The bronze plaque is ready to be en- 


IF YOU IGNORE 
THEIR PROBLEMS 
THEY’LL 
DISAPPEAR. 


their rivers 
swampland. 


Their children are dying, and it’s not their fault. 
Please help us to help. Or the Yanomami and their problems will 


disappear. Forever. 


our donation will enable us to plead their case with the Brazilian 


overnment and to international tribunals. 


Please send checks to Survival 


ternational USA. Further information and membership details can also 


be obtained from the same address. 


Mail to: Survival, 2121 Decatur Place NW, Washington, DC 20008 


Name: 

Address: 

State/Zip: 

PRESIDENT: HURST HANNUM, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: MARY GEORGE HARDMAN. 
ALL CONTRIBUTIONS TO SURVIVAL INTERNATIONAL USA ARE DEDUCTIBLE 


City: 


| enclose my donation of $ 


TEL: 265-1077. FAX: 


CT TO THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
SECTION 170 OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE. THE LAST FINANCIAL REPORT, FLED WITH THE NY STATE DEPT. OF STATE, MAY BE OBTAINED 
BY WRITING TO: NY STATE DEPT. OF STATE, OFFICE OF CHARITIES REGISTRATION, ALBANY, NY 12231. 


graved, but to be sure no one is over- 
looked as a result of the computer 
crash, we are publishing the recon- 
structed list. If by chance your name 
should be on this list, please contact us 
immediately. 


Colin Braithwaite 
Wayne Doggett 

Richard Hauser 

Dr, Carolyn J. Henderson 
Jake Henderson 

Robert Irving 

Pieter jan Van Bunnigen 
Charlie M. Johnson 
Louis Joseph 

Charles Kosan 

Jeannie Lodge 

Bill Lodge 

Daniel J. McCaskey 
Ann P, McGuinness 
Alex Newton 

P.J. Rich 

Tom Ritzdorf 

Mark Samson 

Robert P. Teten, Jr. 
Kevin Whitford 


THE STAMP ACT 


While the Club heartily endorses 
universal brotherhood, the raw truth is 
that it costs us more to mail the South 
American Explorer to our 800 or so for- 
eign Members. No trifling sum this, ei- 
ther: Surface postage to Canada for one 
magazine is now US$1.21, or US$4.84 
annually; airmail for a single copy to 
Australia is US$3.73. We mention this 
to garner your sympathy and under- 
standing for the new policy the Club has 
been forced to adopt. 

Henceforth, foreign Subscribers and 
Members must bear the costs of surface 
or air shipment abroad. Postage to be 
added to the dues is as follows: Canada 


POCSELIN 


HOSTAL 


Located in the heart of Miraflores 
All the amenities of a first class hotel 
With the feel of home 

Major credit cards accepted 


Grimaldo del Solar 222 
Miraflores Lima 18 — Peru 
Telfs. 443530 — 444662 
FAX (5114) 468030 


and Mexico, US$5 surface, US$6 air; all 
other countries, US$6 surface, US$15 
air. 


TIRP REPROTZ 


“We embarked srizkf from the ljzzly, 
a dangerous gorge leading sawth, to 
dorgles, with crampons and slhrrzt and 
for morntain guides behind. IMBORT- 
ENT! Ask about the holxtro. ...” 

For some years now, the Club has 
been touting its unique and valuable 
Trip Reports, “The Club’s single great- 
est resource,” the “most up-to-date 
source of specialized information...” 
detailed personal accounts written by 
Club Members...” and all that. 

Now listen Members, far be it for us 
to look a gift horse in the mouth. We are 
duly grateful for the time and effort 
taken by Members to provide the Club 
with valuable expeditionary details, 
lips, and advice to pass on to other 
Members. Indeed, Trip Reports are a 
unique Club resource and a few people 
have joined the Club, not for our won- 
derful magazine, or even to support our 
high and worthy goals, or to receive our 
laminated trip-any-lock-in-the-Third- 
World Membership Card, but just to 
get their hands on a swatch of Trip 
Reports, which, as is well known, are 
only available to active, paid-up-in-full 
Members of the South American Ex- 
plorers Club. 

Alas, the whole purpose, the raison 
d’étre, so to speak, of Trip Reportdom, 


EXPLORERS INN 


World Records 
@ in birds; 573 species 
m butterflies: 1150 species 
@ dragonflies: 103 species 


Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 
Puerto Maldonado 


— pie bscondr jchawrd yo Cie 
— Daily jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco 
— Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
Lima: Garcilaso de la Vega 1334 
Tel: 31-3047 or 31-6330 
Fax: 051-14-328866 Telex: 20330 PE PB 
Cuzco: Plaza San Francisco 122 
Tel: 23-5342 


is defeated when the Trip Report—no 
doubt chock full of priceless, money- 
saving tips, the names and addresses of 
rascals to avoid, good people to patron- 
ize, and even information that could 
save your life —is illegible. 

It’s true. We’ve received scrawled 
Trip Reports in what looks like Farsi, 
Urdu, and Tagalog. Several Trip Re- 
ports seem to have been written in soft 
pencil under a shower. Attempts to re- 
turn other Trip Reports for clarifica- 
tion had to be abandoned when we 
couldn’t read the author’s name or re- 
turn address. Members write in won- 
dering why some Trip Report recom- 
mends taking your own croutons for 
technical ascents, or further particulars 
on the use of indians to purify water. 

Even when legible, some Trip Re- 
ports have the airy brevity of bathroom 
graffiti: “For a great trip, call Pedro.” 
“The jungle? Never again!” 

Members, harken to the Golden 
Rule of Trip Report writing: Write 
Your Trip Report for Others as You 
Would Have Them Write a Trip Report 
for You. If you can’t type your Trip 
Report, write legibly, preferably in non- 
water-soluble ink. Include names, ad- 
dresses, phone numbers, and maps 
where appropriate. Include useful in- 
formation. Eschew nonessential infor- 
mation. Remember, your Trip Report 
is a little ambassador of your Club that 
will guide future generations of Mem- 
bers to their destination or, alterna- 
tively, send them sprinting to their type- 
writers to write nasty notes to our 
overworked staff. 


Where, 
When, 
How... 


Peru’s Leading Monthly Guide 


A Publication of 
Lima Tours S.A. 


Belen 1040 
Telefono: 27-6720, Lima 
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O SOL A MIO 


Once again, for the second time in 
six years, Peru is introducing a new 
currency, moving the decimal six 
places to the left to convert the inti 
into the nuevo sol. Now, the daily 
shopping can be accomplished with- 
out a computer. For example, kero- 
sene, which sold for twenty-eight intis 
a gallon in September 1990, soared to 
870,000 intis by the end of the year. 
One nuevo sol will be worth one 
million intis, or 55 nuevo soles, to 
the U.S. dollar. The inti will 4 
remain in circulation until Z 
enough of the new soles have 
been printed to replace it. 
The Central Bank is expected 
to release the nuevo sol in June. 
Until then, the law requires all prices 
to be listed in terms of the new cur- 
rency. 


JUMPIN’ JAGUARS 


Latin America’s largest cat, el tigre 
(the jaguar), got a paw up recently when 
the Belize Government expanded the 
Cockscomb Basin Wildlife Sanctuary 
by over 38,600 hectares (96,500 acres). 
The Cockscomb Basin was created in 
1984 when a Wildlife Conservation In- 
ternational study indicated that slash- 
and-burn agriculture was threatening 
the cat’s habitat. 

Belize is considered one of the last 
remaining refuges for the jaguar in 
Latin America. Earlier studies of jag- 
uars indicate that adult males regularly 
require at least 11 to 16 square miles of 
territory and occupy overlapping 
ranges. With this data, WCI drew up a 
plan for a nature reserve to create and 
maintain prime jaguar habitat and pro- 
posed a jaguar reserve to the Belizean 


2220 Coral Way; M 
1-800-327-6162 (US) 
# & 
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Government. The expanded jaguar re- 
serve is designed to protect the core of 
a viable jaguar population. The area 
teems with an unusual diversity of wild- 
life that includes 290 species of birds 
and mammals, many rare or endan- 
gered: the scarlet macaw, Central 
American river otter, Baird’s tapir, jag- 
uarundi, ocelot, puma, and margay. 

WCI, the field science division of the 
New York Zoological Society, cur- 
rently operates more than 120 projects 
in forty-three countries. In addition to 
WCI, the New York Zoological Society 
operates the Bronx Zoo, the Central 
Park Zoo, the New York Aquarium, the 
Osborn Laboratories of Marine Sci- 
ences, and the Wildlife Survival Center 
on St. Catherines Island, Georgia. 


LACEY A. GUDE 
Amazon/Brazil Specialist 


VIP Travel Agency 
One Dupont Circle, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


WHITHER THE GOLDEN TOAD? 


Bufo periglenes, the Golden Toad 
of Costa Rica’s Monteverde Cloud 
Forest Reserve, may be history. First 
described by scientists in 1963, biolo- 
gists now fear that the vibrantly col- 
ored 2-inch toad may have become 
extinct in 1990. Once thousands 
clogged rain puddles during their 
short breeding season when the rains 
came in May and June, producing one 

of the world’s most spectacular displays 
of breeding. Since 1987, however, only 
a handful of toads have emerged during 
peak breeding times. This year, despite 
apparently perfect breeding condi- 
tions, no toads appeared. Scientists are 
disturbed by the disappearance of the 
Golden Toad. While other frogs have 
disappeared from Monteverde, they 
are still found elsewhere. The Golden 
Toad, on the other hand, is found only 
in its tiny mountain habitat. So far no 
plausible explanation has been ad- 
vanced for the apparent extinction of 
the Golden Toad. Indeed, Monteverde, 
protected since 1972, seems untouched 
by disruptions, which could account for 
the mystery. Biologists are observing 
other species for clues. 


===" ADVENTURERS 


Adventures for individuals, families, and groups 


CRASHING TIMBER EXPORTS 


Knock on wood. But not mahagony, 
teak, ebony, chonta, or other exotic 
hardwoods imported from the rainfor- 
est. That seems to be the message of 
environmentally conscious buyers, pro- 
ducing sharp declines in imports of 
Amazon woods. The Brazilian timber 
industry reports that between January 
and August 1990, timber exports from 
companies operating in Para and 
Amapé states fell 15 percent from 1989. 
These two states produce fully 70 per- 
cent of Amazon wood exports. A 
spokesman for the timber industry was 
quoted as saying, that “importers do not 
want to participate in the destruction of 
the Amazon.” Last year’s drop contin- 
ues a trend, with the Brazilian govern- 
ment reporting sales of Amazon wood 
dropping to 962,000 tons in 1989 com- 
pared to the 1.3 milion tons of 1988. 


BiO-B{O THREAT, PART II 


Should a loan from the International 
Finance Corporation (IFC) of the 
World Bank to Chile’s private electric 
company, ENDESA, go through, dam 
contruction on the Bfo-Bio could begin 
within months, The Bio-Bio is Chile’s 
longest river. It flows 300 kilometers to 
Concepcién on the Pacific Coast, a 
river of spectacular gorges, and tower- 
ing waterfalls that winds down through 


+ LIGHTWEIGHT and COMPACT. 


U.S. Airmail or U.P.S. 


or (415) 530-4763 


Miteelelane, NETS 


Long Road Travel Supplies has de-bugged the 
portable Mosquito net. Designed for the traveller, 
our nets can be set-up on any bed in 2 to 3 minutes 
and provide the ultimate in protection against 
Mosquitos, Fleas, Bed-bugs, and Spiders. 

FREE-STANDING FRAME for easy use on any 


bed. 
BUILT-IN FLOOR stops crawling insects. 
OPTIONAL RAIN-FLY for outdoor use. 


A CHOICE OF SIZES AND MODELS 
ORDERS SHIPPED WITHIN 24 HOURS via 


HIGHEST QUALITY design and materials. 


LONE ROAD 


———— TRAVEL SUPPLIES ; 
111 Avenida Drive, Berkeley, CA 94708 U.S.A. |i 


TOLL FREE: 1-800-359-6040 


ancient forests from Lakes Galletue 
and Icalam high in the Andes. Often 
referred to as the “Colorado of South 
America” the Bfo-Bio, with its Class 1V 
and V rapids, attracts rafters and kay- 
akers from all over the world each year. 
The first of six dams, the Pangue, is 
planned for construction at the One- 
Eyed Jack rapid. Five other dams will 
follow. The 142-meter-high, rock-fill 
Pangue Dam will, according to projec- 
tions, produce 520 million megawatts at 
a cost of US$400-600 million. Initial 
work has already started, but full con- 
struction has been halted pending an 
environmental impact assessment. The 
assessment will be produced by EN- 
DESA under World Bank guidelines, 
and could be completed this year. If 
they approve the project, the World 
Bank would provide up to 25 percent of 
the funds necessary to complete the 
first dam. The project would not be 
possible without World Bank funding. 
Chile’s six-dam hydroelectric plan 
for the Bio-Bio has caused interna- 
tional alarm. Critics of the project say 
the scheme is based on outdated pro- 
jections of Chile’s high growth of 1976- 
1982. These projections, they argue, 
were adjusted in 1987 to 2 percent 
growth and therefore the country’s hy- 
droelectric power is already assured by 
the recently completed 500 MW Col- 
bun Machicura Dam and the soon to be 


completed 500 MW Pehuenche, the 160 
MwW Alfalfal, and the 125 MW Canutil- 
lar dams. Furthermore, those opposed 
to the plan claim that electricity can be 
produced at much less cost closer to 
Santiago, where the majority of the 
country’s population and industry is lo- 
cated. Other objections come from 
seismologists. The Pangue Dam will be 
built at the base of Callaqui Volcano, 
where, it has been suggested, volcanic 
activity could result in the collapse of 
dams and pose a grave danger to popu- 
lations downstream. 


STUDY © WORK ® LIVE 
OVERSEAS 


Transitions Abroad, the bimonthly 
guide that helps you meet the 


people of other countries and 
travel for less. A one-year sub- 
scription ($18) includes five is- 
sues, annual Educational Travel 
Directory, and Free Guide to 
Living verseas. 


YES, start my subscription now! 
O Payment enclosed ($18). Send FREE Guide to Living 
Overseas ($6.95 value). 
D Bill me. 
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RESEARCH 


FLAMINGO RESEARCH. Need logistic information 
on sites for observing feeding Andean, Chilean, James, 
and/or Caribbean flamingos. Keith Bildstein, Dept. Bi- 
ology, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, SC 29733; (803) 
323-2111. 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on European women 
who participated in the conquest of the New World. 
Would appreciate any information or recommenda- 
tions. Yvonne Benner, 12811 River Hills Drive, Midlo- 
thian, VA 23113; 804/379-2544 


AABRE ’91, American Andes Biomedical Research 
Expedition, will study effects of mountain sickness in 
La Paz and Chacklapia, Bolivia, May 11 to May 2S. 
Cost: roughly $1,900, including airfare from Miami. 
Interested researchers, contact Frank Gibney, (802) 
879-7419, 795 Williston Rd., Williston, VT 05495. 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


DRIVING VOLKSWAGEN BUS California- 
Patagonia. Leaving Feb. 1991. Will spend one month 
each country. Interested? Rick Mac Bride, 4654 Hixon, 
Sacto., CA 95841; (916) 489-0659. 


CLIMBING COMPANION(S) sought for 4-6 weeks 
of hiking and climbing Cotopaxi and Chimborazo, Equ- 
ador, August 91. Martin Sirk, 175 Pine Dr., Fairfax, CA 
94930; (415) 453-6131. 


WORLD TRIP. I ama 31 year old male, who is leaving 
a “responsible” corporate job to travel around the 
world. | am seeking adventurous male/female travel 
partners, who are interested in joining me for some or 
all of this trip. I’m very flexible regarding route, timing, 
and mode of travel. My travels begin in March of ’91 
and end when I run out of money (a year or so later). 
Desired destinations include South America, North 
America, Europe, West Africa, Pakistan, India, Nepal, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Malaysia, Korea, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, and Japan. | will be in South America from early 
March until mid-May, at which time I'll return home for 
three weeks and answer any correspondence, Please 
write or call Clay Sparkman, 4927 SE Haig St, Port- 
land, OR 97206, USA; (503) 774-0048. 


TRAVELCOMPANION wanted for sharing expenses, 
who are interested in Mayan cultural, and investigating 
ruin temples in Belize & Yucatan. Approximate depar- 
ture Feb. or March. Please contact Mason Thatcher, 
P.O. Box 547, Portola, CA 96122; (916) 832-5940. 


PROFESSIONAL couple, certified Latin American 
addicts, seeking other SAEC members in Boise, Idaho 
area. Contact Jake or Carolyn Henderson (208) 465- 
0819. 


ADVENTURER(S) WANTED to help cut costs on 
Jungle Survival Expedition near Iquitos. June/July ’91, 
6 wks. Contact: Josh Coen, 5792 Meadowbrook Dr., 
Huntington Beh., CA 92649; (714) 846-4105 (H); (714) 
898-7744 (W). 


PARTNERS needed to organize expedition on S.E. Peru 
to retrace route of Col. P.H. Fawcett, May-Sept 90-91. 
Contact Oscar Morante at 4312, 8th Ave. N.E, Seattle, WA 
98105. Phone: (206) 634-1981. 


MEET TRAVEL PARTNERS — HAVE FUN: Send 
for Florida Triathlon Schedule. Also Looking for 
S.A/C.A. Site/Support for International Race. Write: 
L. Chapley, ESM, 1060 Holland Dr, #3L, Boca Raton, 
FL 33487. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, ETC. 


LOOKING FOR introductory book on Yucatec Maya 
language. Can be in Spanish. Contact: Dwayne Shreve, 
739 Union Church Rd., Elkton, MD 21921. 
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MEXICO, CENTRAL, South America. Art, archaeol- 


ogy, early travels, Indians. Out-of-print books. Free 
catalogues. Flo Silver Books, 8442 Oakwood Court 
North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 


ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: Mexico, 


Guatemala, Bolivia, Bali, $7.95 each. Earth Series Cas- 
settes, 1921 Walnut No. 1, Berkeley, CA 95704, Free 
Catalog on Request. 


BIRDS OF ECUADOR Locational checklist with En- 
glish and Spanish common names, Price US$10, plus $2 
postage. FEPROTUR, Tamayo 935 y Foch, Quito, Ecu- 
ador. 


LATIN AMERICA fiction and non-fiction. State in- 
terests for free catalog from K. Franger Books, 2434 St. 
Lawrence Street, Vancouver, BC, Canada VSR2RS. 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Magazine 
for discriminating readers. Book reviews, interviews, 
announcements of new titles, essays, poetry and more. 
For the best in books from small and large presses, from 
travel to literature to cookbooks to politics, subscribe 
to The Bloomsbury Review. Send $18 for 8 issues (one 
year), or $3.50 for a sample copy to: The Bloomsbury 
Review, 1028 Bannock St, Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write for free 
catalogue on lost cities, jungle tribes, adventures, and 
more. Adventures Unlimited, Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919 


SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB dictionary. Full con- 
jugations with English translations for each form. 
$10.95 postpaid. Ram6n Starr, PO Box 152596, Tampa, 
FL 33684-2596. 


LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, travel exploration, his- 
tory, politics — Free list of 700 titles. Jan Szelag, Tech- 
nical Services, GSO/URI, Narragansett, RI 02882, 
USA. 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, South America—Art, archae- 
ology, early travels, Indians. Out-of-print books. Free 
catalog. Flo Silver Books, 8442 Oakwood Court North, 
Indianapolis, IN 46260. 


TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best stock of 
books/maps on Central/South America & Caribbean. 
Write for free list NOW! World Wide Books, 736A 
Granville Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 


JOBS IN JAPAN—the book that tells you how to earn 
enough there for further adventures elsewhere. Call 
(303) 899-4918 for information. 


OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, natu- 
ral history, archaeology, history and many othersubjects 
of Latin America. Free catalogs. HOWARD KARNO 
BOOKS, P.O.Box 2100, Valley Center, CA 92082- 
9998, (619)749-2304. 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY Box X, 
College Pk, MD 20740. Journal with news, expedition 
reports, articles, reviews, conference reports. $20/year 
individuals, $30 libraries & institutions. Outside US 
add $3 for postage. 


HANDBOOK OF SPANISH VERBS, Noble and 
Lacasa. The most complete work on Spanish verbs avail- 
able. Charts with conjugation models for all Spanish 
verbs, regular and irregular. Spanish-English and En- 
glish-Spanish verb lists. More than 4,500 Spanish infin- 
itives and more than 5,500 irregular Spanish verb forms. 
360 pages. A publication of Iowa State University Press. 
Special price. Only $6.00, shipping and handling in- 
cluded (USA). Iowa residents add 4%, House Enter- 
prises, PO Box 12872, Ames, Iowa 50010. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE FOR Pre- 
Columbian Studies, Lecture series, $25 annually in- 
cludes three newsletters, Subscribe now through Jack 
Kunin, 1200 Vine St. #205, Denver, CO 80220 USA. 


LATIN AMERICA, fiction and non-fiction. State in- 
terests for free catalog from K. Franger Books, 2434 St. 
Lawrence Street, Vancouver, BC, Canada VSR 2R5. 


TRIPS 


RAINFOREST TOURS & RESEARCH EXPEDI- 
TIONS led by experienced tropical researchers. BRA- 
ZIL: Explore the Amazon and Rfo Negro by small boat. 
Twelve-day trips in July & August, $2,495, FRENCH 
GUIANA: Participate in a botanical collecting expedi- 
tion in the heart of a pristine rainforest. Two weeks in 
September & October, $1,695. INFO: C. Gracie, The 
New York Botanical Garden, Bronx, NY 10458; (212) 
220-8647. 


EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with Viajes 
Cambio C.A., Honduras’s adventure travel specialists. 
Dugout canoes, Indian naturalist guides. Cambio C.A., 
(Dept. SA), Apartado 3040, Tegucigalpa, Honduras; 
FAX 011-504-44-4045. 


POPO (Mexico) 17,500 feet. Full moon climbs Novem- 
ber through February. Bill Evans, (303) 467-7062. 


AMAZON RIVER ADVENTURE. Personal and af- 
fordable amazon river and jungle expeditions! Special 
discount for Club Members. An adventure for both 
seasoned travelers and beginners. Seven days on the 
river and in the jungle, three days in Manaus, Brazil 
only $895 (rt. air not included). Flexible itinerary 
Experience typical brazilian food and bilingual guide 
Special customized expeditions available for scientific 
research groups. Previous jungle experience and lan 
guage skills helpful but not essential. Limited to 1( 
people. Call or write for a free info pack and 199] 
expedition schedule. Contact Kathi at Navigations & 
Expeditions, Box 1432, Denver, CO. 303-252-4872. 


GUATEMALAN EXCURSION: CLIMBan active vol 
cano; visit Mayan ruins; swim in hot springs and gorgeou 
travertine pools; bargain in Central America’s most col 
orful native market; relax in the romantic ambiance of a 
earthquake-ruined Spanish Colonial city; revel in the dra 
matic glory of Lake Atitlin — the most beautiful lake i) 
the world, according to Aldous Hunley. Spectacular sce 
nery and wonderful people. Two-weeks in May/June fo 
about $1300. If interested, contact Ric Finch, Dept o 
Earth Sciences, Tennessee Tech. University, Cookeville 
Tenn. 38505. 


TRANS-SOUTH American Adventures, 6-22 week 
overland. 16 years experience. High quality/low cos 
plus Nepal, Alps, Egypt, & 200 more treks/safaris i 
FREE brochures, Force 10 Expeditions, Box 30506 
EC, Flagstaff, AZ 86003, (602) 773-1855, 1-800-922 
1491. 


CHILE — A WORLD OF WONDERS and beaun 
Journey with the experts to this country of striking 
contrasting scenery. Highlights include th 
ATACAMA DESERT, San Pedro mummies, luna 
landscape, and breathtaking night skies. EASTER I$ 
LAND, its archeology and mystery is contrasted with 
cruise aboard the SKORPIOS on the calm, clear wate: 
of Chilean fjords set among glaciers, waterfalls, an 
endless green forests, Outstanding seafoods and super 
wine among other exotic dishes. From Miami, Fel 
13-Mar. 1, 1991. $3,979 all inclusive. For more info; 
mation and for reservations: Holbrook Travel, Inc 
3540 NW 13th St, Gainsvile, FL 32609, Tel, 1-800-45) 
7111. 


NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want to get into th 
Andes? MOUNTAIN MADNESS guides have Andea 
experience since 1979. MOUNTAIN MADNESS 71( 
Calif. AvSW, Seattle, WA 98136 (206) 937-1772, FA. 
(206) 937-1772. 


SOUTH AMERICAN Overland Expeditions: 5-2 
weeks, free brochure. Also Nepal and Alps $600. For: 
10 Expeditions, Box30506, Flagstaff, AZ 86003; 1-80! 
922-1491 or (602) 773-1855. 
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ADVENTUROUS TRIPS in the SA Andes. Trekking, 
clibming, mountain-biking. Plan your trip together with 
your private guide: call or contact Javier Oballe, 
Ugarriza 615, Lima 18, Peru, Tel: (14) 469475. 


PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, Nasca— 
Inca occupations. Inquire about our special textile trip 
and short course. California Institute for Peruvian 
Studies, 9017 Feather River Way, Sacramento CA 
95826. (916) 362-2752. 


CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVENTURE 
PROGRAMS IN S.A. - Vagabond Travel, Andes, Am- 
azon, Coastal Dessert. Call Cecilia, our Peruvian Agent 
for expert ip planning! Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 10 A.M. - 4 
P.M. (Rocky Mtn. Standard Time). (303) 443-0660. 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK — Raft the 
Tono River or join us for other unusual adventures. Call 
for Catalog, Southern Cross Expeditions (800) 359- 
0193. 


UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck River 
Boats, thatched-roof Expedition Boats or air condi- 
tioned Jungle Steamers, Meals, transfers, guides in- 
cluded. Amazon Tours & Cruises, (800)423-2791, 
(800)477-4470 (CA & Canada). 


HOTELS 


ECUADOR’S first Bed n’ Breakfast welcomes you. 
CASA NAHUAZO in Bajos on the volcano. 
Tunqurahua offers comfort, quiet, friendly atmosphere, 
personal attention. Via al Salado, Tel: 740-315. 


HOSTAL ROMA. Safe, clean, backpackers’ hostal in 
the center of Lima. With helpful travel-agency Roma 
tours. Single: $5—double: $8—triple: $12. Address: 
Tiron Ica 326, Lima, Tel: (014)-277576 or 277572; 
FAX 00-51-34-326684. 


HOSTAL “LA CASA DE MI ABUELA” — your 
home in Arequipa, here you can relax in our beautiful 
garden. Rooms with private bath, bungalows with 
kitchen. Helpful staff, info about tours. Reservations: 
Jeruslén 606, Casilla 700, Arequipa, Peru. Tel:(054) 
241206, 


ALANDALUZ — Ecological Tourism Centre. This 
centre works with Organic/Biodynamic Agriculture, 
Appropriate technology/Architecture, Excellent home- 
grown food. A rarity and a treat! Puerto Rico, Manabi, 
Ecuador. 


PENSION JOSE LUIS—Fr. de Paula Ugariza 727, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru. Tel: 441015. FAX 467177. Lo- 
cated in a nice and quict suburb of Lima. Family atmo- 
sphere, comfortable, cooking and laundry facilities. Single 
USSS, double US$12. Dormitory: USS$S. Very friendly, 
English speaking owner. 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 species birds, 
1,110 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. In the Tambopata 
Nature Reserve, Puerto Maldonado. For reservations 
and information contact Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de 
la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330, Fax 051-14-328866. 


HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. Tel: 
27-9033. Located in central downtown. Safe, clean and 
comfortable, Single Room $15, Double $20. Includes 
breakfast. English spoken. 

YOUR PLACE to stay in Quito is Casa Paxi. Hot 


showers, kitchen, telephone, etc. Pasaje Navarro 364 y 
Av. La Gasca, Tel:542663. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


1am planning to import High Quality replicas of Per- 
uvian Clay-Ceramic ANTIQUITIES. I would like to 
hear from any readers who may be interested in these 
items. Please write: L.E. Aranda, P.O. Box 020-624, 
Brooklyn, NY 11218; or call (718)469-2729 (EST). 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and Peruvian 
handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 1318 West 135 
Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, Tel: (303) 457-8390. 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal artifacts, tex- 
liles, weavings, alpaca rugs, crystals, spheres, amethysts, 
wholesale. 12189 US 1, North Palm Beach, FL 33408; 
‘Tel: (407) 627-1543 or 1-800-527-4367. 


SENECA ARTS represents native Latin American naif 
and primitive painters. Gallery exhibitions and private 
sales. Opportunity for you to aid unknowns and devel- 
oping painters. Individuals only. No crafts or tourist art. 
Send slides/photos and questions to Seneca Arts Inc., 
3965 Sedgwick Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10463. (212) 
884-8698. 


GUATEMALAN IMPORTS. High Quality gifts and 
accessories handcrafted by the highland Maya. For free 
catalog, send a big SASE with 45 cents postage to: 
TARAMASCO Imports, 1416 Landquist, Encinitas, 
CA 92024. 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR of printed materia! relating 
to the Amazon will trade, buy or sell. Many doubles. 
Contact James V. Pavlish, 2707 Inverness, Shaker 
Heights, OH 44122. 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo & 
Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. Traditional Ce- 
ramics & Textiles. For info, write: Maroti-Shobo, 
Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or Telex PERU attention 
telephone 6551. 


ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enterprise with 
a women’s cooperative handicraft group in Brazil. For 
brochure, send long SASE to 7303 23rd NE, Seattle, 
WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


SPANISH IN QUETZAL TENANGO, GUATE- 
MALA. Individualized instruction, family living, Daily 
activities: excursions, fieldtrips, rainforest expeditions, 
lectures, cookingAveaving lessons. CASA, Box 40148, 
Albuquerque, NM 87196; (S05) 242-3194. 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS — Practical intensive 
Spanish course for one or four weeks in Huancayo, 
Peru. Individual or small groups; start when you get 
there, Includes food and lodging with Indian families. 
Weaving and pan-flute lessons can be arranged. Con- 
tact: Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, 
Huancayo, Peru. Tel: (064) 237-063 or 222-395. 


Spanish classes only $2 per hour. Teachers can speak 
English and are flexible regarding hours and location 
of classes. Contact Ramiro Pesantez, Benavides 351, 
Quito, Ecuador. Phone: 593 (2) 565-628. 10 minutes 
walk from SAEC in Quito. 


ETCETERA 


Land for sale on island of Guanaja 30 miles off main- 
land of Honduras. 10 acres w/ coconut & fruit trees. 500 
{t of sandy beach. Electricity. $60,000. For further in- 
formation contact: Mary Monterroso/O.J. Gould, 
Sandy Bay, Roatan, Honduras. Phone: (from U.S.) 011- 
504-451263. 


SEEKING INFORMATION BOLIVIAN NA- 
TIONAL PARKS—Ulla Ulla, Sajama, Beni, etc. Re- 
ports on conditions, wildlife, protection, appreciated, 
Gregory Frux, 84 Forsyth Street 2F, New York, NY 
10002-5128. 


TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: For 
lists of openings in American overseas and interna- 
tional schools, send SASE to Ted Viaux, 1SP Orchard 
St, Wellesley, MA 02181. 


SAILORS WHO HAVE SAILED Central or South 
America: I am planning a Chilean cruise. Desire to 
correspond. Carol Clouse, 5902 DeBarr Rd, Anchor- 
age, AK 99504-2310. 


CONTACTS IN SOUTH AMERICA wanted as re- 
sources/support for an independentadventure to all coun- 
tries (including Easter/Galapagos Islands). Write/call: 
John Rashak; PO #393; Whitehouse Station, NJ O8S89 
USA, (201) 534-5882. 


SEEKING INFORMATION on hang-gliding and 
paragliding in South America. Please contact Joachim 
Krenn, Steirergasse 13, A-8750 Judenburg, Austria, 
Europe. 


TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: For 
lists of openings in American overseas and interna- 
tional schools, send SASE to Ted Viaux, 1SP Orchard 
St, Wellesley, MA 02181. 


ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT TRAVEL 
ASSOCIATION (ASATEJ) — gives all kinds of tourist 
information you may need when traveling to Argentina. 
Discounts, sightseeing, accommodations. Contact: AS- 
ATE], Florida 833, Piso 1 de 104 (1005) Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, FAX: 54-1-334- 
2793. 


OFFER LODGING in a 15th century farmhouse in 
Spain free in exchange for caretaker, restoration 
work; 1 hour from Barcelona, nearsea... Contact Gary 
Angel, Apartado 9503, Barcelona, Spain. Tel: 210- 
10-10. 


EXPERIENCED official tourist guide. Recom- 
mended by S.A. Handbook. Best value and informa- 
tion on archaelological sites around Trujillo and 
Chiclayo. Contact: Clara Bravo, Huayna Capac 542, 
Trujillo, Peru, Tel: (044) 243347. 


SINGLE GENTLEMEN! Explore life's most exciting 
adventure—ROMANCE! 1,000's of young, pretty So. 
& Cent. Americanas seek lifemates. Send S.A.S.E. for 
free info. to: INTL. FRIENDS; 444 Brickell Av.; Suite 
51-140(SA); MIAMI, FL 33131. 


HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to Lima or 
Quito empty-handed. We are always looking for people 
tocarry library books, magazines, equipment, etc. Ifyou 
think you will have some extra room, contact: South 
American Explorers Club, P.O. Box 18327, Denver, CO 
80218; Tel: (303) 320-0388. 


FUNDACION JATARI: ANDEAN EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH FOUNDATION. Working in Ecu- 
ador/Peru/Bolivia to support research, community de- 
velopmentand provide scholarships to indigenous chil- 
dren. Contributions are tax-deductible. Write: 
Fundacin Jatari, 1113 Guerrero St, San Francisco, CA 
94110. 


IN NYCstay in my house $20 per night — Carey Express 


Airport Bus ($4) to my clean safe house. Tom: 718-658- 
1444, 


EXPERIENCE 
THE ANDES 
WITH US 
ORGANIZED IN 
YOUR WAY 


CULTURAL TOURS & TREKKING 
MachuPicchu e Lake Titicaca 
Bolivia » Ecuador e Patagonia 


TREKPERU: 


P.O. Box 18-0870, Lima 18, Peru. 
Ph. (14)46-8501, Fax (14)46-8030 


Guatemala 
Panama 
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The South American Explorers Club has offices in Lima (Peru), Quito (Ecuador) and Denver, CO (USA). The Denver Office 
is located at 1510 York Street, Suite 214, Denver, CO (Postal Address: Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218); Tel: (303) 320-0388. 
Office hours are 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. (Mountain Time) weekdays, though staff often can be reached here earlier, later and on 
weekends. The Lima Clubhouse is located at Av. Portugal 146, Brefia, Lima, Peru (Postal Address: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, 
Peru); Tel: 31-44-80. The Quito Clubhouse is located at Toledo 1254, La Floresta, Quito (Postal Address: Apartado 21-431, 
Quito, Ecuador); Tel: 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES 


Membership services are good for one calendar year. The following listing is partial; a complete listing of membership services 
is available on request. 


1. Members receive four issues of the South American Explorer. Renewal notices are sent with last issue. 


2. The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in person. 
Members should advise us: when they plan to travel, how long, budget, interests, number in party, amount of comfort 
desired, desired transportation, important objectives, etc. The more specific the questions, the better the answers. The be: 
way to get on an expedition is to organize your own. Our staff will provide suggestions, logistical information, research, an 
assist in locating companions. 


The Staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 
Members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 
The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to projects. Donors receive a tax deduction. 


AnwpPw 


A wide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 


e Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date 
source of specialized information on just about any topic — scaling Aconcagua, rafting the Pongo de Mainique, Lake 
Titicaca, butterfly collecting, carnival, jungle hut building, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, etc. Trip 
Reports are available at all SAEC Offices for your perusal. For a complete listing, send US$3.00 to the Denver 
Office. To order reports without a listing, just let us know what you need. There is a charge of twenty cents/page for 
photocopying plus postage. 


e Library: Wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 

e Maps: Large collection of topographical, geological, and road maps available for reference. 

e People: A network of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants, and travel companions. 
e Files: Newspaper, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics. 


7. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and calls, help with hotel and plane 
reservations, exchange books, etc. 


8. The Club is a meeting place for Members; the Lima and Quito Clubhouses are your home away from home. 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES 


All membership dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. For Canada and Mexico, add US$5 for ground shipmen 

air; all other foreign countries, add US$6 for ground shipment, US$15 for air. 

e Regular Membership (US$25) or Couple Membership (US$35). Entitles you to 4 issues of the South American Explorer, a 
Membership Card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. See “Membership 
Services” above for a partial description of the privileges. 

e Contributing Membership (US$50). Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 

e Supporting Membership (US$100). Regular Membership with the following benefits: Choice of Parque Nacional 
Huascaran or Conquest of the Incas, a Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 

e Life Membership (US$500). Regular Membership benefits for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a 
complete set of South American Explorer magazine back issues and ten gift subscriptions that can be conferred by the 
Member at any time, 

© Afterlife Membership (US$5,000). All the benefits of Life Membership, a memorial room with plaque in the South 
American Explorers Club, and, of most importance, gratitude in perpetuity. 

© Subscription (US$15 one year, US$25 two years). Receive the South American Explorer magazine only — four issues per 
year. Subscribers are not entitled to membership discounts or Club services. 
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Order Form 


Quantity Item # 


Visa & Mastercard Customers — Call 


1-800-274-0568 


to place your order 


Postage & Handling 


Domestic Orders 
Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to 
which shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. 

$5.00 & under.....c.s00- $1.50 

$5.01 to $10.00..........+ $2.50 

$10.01 to $25.00......... $3.50 

$25.01 to $50.00......... $5.00 

$50.01 to $75.00 ........- $5.75 

$75.01 to $100.00.......$6.50 

$100.01 to $150.00.....$7.00 

Over $150.00... $10.00 
When shipping to more than one address, add $2 to 
Postage and Handling. Air Delivery by UPS Blue Ser- 
vice, or by First Class to Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, 


Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the US. Ask our staff 
about rush delivery. 


We are a non-profit, education service organization. 
Membership fees and donations are US tax-deductible. 


Foreign Orders 


If your order is to be sent outside the US and you are 
paying by Visa or Mastercard, specify airmail or surface 
mail, and we will add the appropriate amount to your 
credit card. 


If you are paying by check, write first with your order, 
and we will write back to you advising you of the postage 
charges. Foreign checks and money orders must be in 
US funds drawn on a bank with a US office or include a 
US$5.00 processing fee. 


To help us serve you better... 


Please let us know which items you would like us to 
carry in our catalog. All comments and suggestions are 
welcome. 


Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
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c= of Gift Giving a 
Send a Gift Membership or merchandise to: 
Lucky Person: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Item Numbers: 


Enclose Note Saying: 


Item Name 


Membership $ 
Subtotal $ 
Tax* (CO residents only) 
Postage & Handling 
TOTAL US$ 


* Colorado residents 
add 3% to subtotal; 
Denver residents add 
7.2% to subtotal. 


PLEASE CHECK THE 
APPROPRIATE BOXES: 


(_] New address 
(New Member or Subscriber 
[_] Renewing, Membership # 


VISA/MASTERCARD (for orders of $25 or more): 
Number: 


Expires: 


Signature: 


Ordered By: 
Address; 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


Ship To: (only if different from “Ordered By” above) 
Name: 

Address: 

City/State/Zip: 


For New Members: 
Profession 


Special Skills/Interests: 


Send payment in US dollars drawn on a US bank to: 


South American Explorers Club, PO Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218; Tel: (303) 320-0388 
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“Members only” 


You will never see’ any of these books again in the 
magazine or catalog. They’re either out-of-print, too arcane, 
an old edition, or never should have been stocked in the 
first place. This is your last chance to order, ever. 

The handicrafts, by contrast, will be stocked again come 
Christmas at considerably higher prices. We are merely 
clearing out our back room. Do yourself and us a favor by 
availing yourself of these sale-priced items. The sale on 
handicrafts ends April 1, 1991. 


Price now! Old price #Left Item # 


Apus & Incas (old ed.) 

Anatomy of Amazon Gold Rush 
Brazil: Insight Guide 

Buenos Aires: Insight Guide 
Capitol of Hope 

Colombia Before Columbus 
Atlas Anc. Amer., Young People 
Devil's Island 

Ecuador: Islands of the Andes 
Fire Down Below 

Galapagos: Discovery 

The Great Journey 

Guest in the Jungle 

Lizzie: a Vict. Woman's Adv. 
Maya Ruins in Central America 
Michael's Guide: Brazil 
Michael's Guide: Ecu., Col., Ven. 
No Bells to Toll 

Paddle the Amazon 

Rio Insight Guide 

S.A. on a Shoestring (old ed.) 
Tropical Plains Frontier 
Voyage of the Water Witch 
Venezuela Alive 

Wedding of the Waters 

Who Will Remember the People 
Large Arpilleras 

Shawls 

Baskets 

Chullos 
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SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
PO Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218 
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